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GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


for TYPING TESTS 


for SHORTHAND TESTS 


y i 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


The twenty-first edition is easier to learn and easier to teach because it is written for all 
students in your classes. It can be understood and mastered by the slow students, 
yet it will be challenging to the better students. 

In the twenty-first edition there is a carefully planned balance among theory, drill, 
and practice. Theory is presented through the use of simple vocabulary and short sen- 
tences. The many illustrations in color integrated with the textual material show 
the student how the principles are applied. More emphasis is placed on drill to 
assure a thorough understanding of principles — especially the theory of debit and 
credit. A new section, ‘‘Drills for Understanding,’’ has been added at the end of 
each first-cycle chapter. Ample practice is provided through a generous choice of 
exercises, problems, projects, and practice sets. 

An examination of the twenty-first edition of 22TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING will convince you of the good results it will give in your classes. 
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The Essential Ingredient of Successful Teaching 


The artisans of old worked with their hands, using materials that were 
sometimes poor, sometimes priceless. They possessed skill born of years of 
persistent practice and infinite patience, scholarly devotion to perfection, and 
a love and enthusiasm for their art. Teaching, too, is an art. Its perfection 
depends upon the skill and knowledge achieved through a rigorous training 
required of all professional attainment, experience which utilizes one’s intel- 
ligence, and a love and enthusiasm for teaching. 


We have all experienced the enthusiastic teacher and the unenthusiastic 
one. It takes no slide rule or electronic computer to determine for which we 
had the greatest admiration and respect, for which we worked the hardest, and 
from which we learned the most. The teacher who does not believe that his 
subject is worth while isn’t going to get his students to think it is. The teacher 
who isn’t enthusiastic about his subject isn’t going to get his students very 
much excited about it. 


The enthusiasm needed by the successful teacher is not the college rah-rah, 
exuberant kind which leaves students exhausted or surfeited; but the kind 
which inspires them to do their best at all times, to achieve goals of which they 
will be proud, and to develop ideals to which they can give allegiance through- 
out life. It is the kind of enthusiasm which creates and encourages a desire 
for learning and challenges one’s ability and ambition. It is the kind of en- 
thusiasm which comes from a genuine delight in imparting knowledge of one’s 
subject and an appreciation of the opportunity to have a part in the molding 
of the citizens of tomorrow. It is the kind of enthusiasm engendered by the 
teacher who believes that what he is doing is the most important thing in the. 
world. This kind of enthusiasm is the essential ingredient of successful teaching. 


hy He ee a 


Theodore Woodward, president of Southern Business 

Education Association; head of Department of Busi- 

ness Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Cincinnati Uses the Business Approach 
to Sell Business Cooperative Program 


by RALPH C. MOSCHEL 

COORDINATOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 


JOHN C. ROMAN 

ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

CINCINNATI, OHTO 


Many co-op programs concentrate only on distributive 


education. 


The co-op program in Cincinnati offers on-the- 


job experience to students in secretarial, bookkeeping, 
clerical, and distributive education fields. Nothing has been 
left to chance in the development of this program. 


Cooperative education in the public school 
system of Cincinnati, Ohio, has come a long 
way since it was introduced in 1911. Actu- 
ally, the academic plan for linking classroom 
theory with job practice was conceived in 
Cincinnati for engineering students by 
Dean Herman Schneider of the University 
of Cincinnati in 1906. Today, 175 voca- 
tional business education students at Central 
High School are taking advantage of the 
earn-while-you-learn plan to benefit from 
this program during their senior year. 

The maximum salary received by any 
student in this cooperative program is $1.42 
an hour. The average salary of all the stu- 
dents participating in the program is $1.05 
an hour. A recently completed survey indi- 
cates that the average annual earnings of 
the co-op students is $855. 

In the early days of cooperative educa- 
tion, coordinators virtually had to get down 
on their knees to persuade personnel man- 
agers to cooperate in placing students in 
jobs. The earn-while-you-learn system of 
education has had its greatest impetus in 
the years since World War II, chiefly as a 
result of the mounting need for skilled office 
workers. 

Because of the greatly diversified industry 
in Cincinnati, the recession of 1958 has not 
measurably affected the employment of 
co-op students. However, the groundwork 
is being laid now to provide positions for 
students in the event the recession should 
affect our program. Contacts and efforts 
are now being made with industries not 
previously solicited to determine new areas 
where our students could be employed. 
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The Cincinnati Public School System is 
using a sales approach to introduce its co- 
operative program in business education to 
prospective employers. Using the same 
philosophy as the salesman with his port- 
folio of ideas, the school representative con- 
tacts the businesses. This plan has operated 
successfully for years and is the direct result 
of the efforts of Ralph Moschel, coordinator 
of the program; Cecil Tower, principal of 
Central High School; and John Roman, 
assistant director of business education for 
the city of Cincinnati. 

The colorful sales prospectus outlines the 
business education cooperative plan by 
giving the personnel managers the following 





Ralph Moschel, coordinator, is shown presenting the 
prospectus to Mrs. Thielen, assistant personnel manager 
for the Ohio National Life Insurance Company. 
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details of the program: purpose of the 
program, time involved, legal aspects, busi- 
ness fields covered, and name and address of 
the school and the coordinator. A brief 
description of the work plan is given to 
indicate that the employer is hiring a pair of 
pupils who work on an alternating two-week 
basis. Two students sharing the same job 
guarantees the employer continuous cover- 
age of an office position for one year, from 
June of one year to June of the following 
year. School normally starts in Cincinnati 
the first week in September, however, the 
senior co-op students attend school be- 
ginning in June, three days after the end of 
school for the previous year, and alternate 
every two weeks between classes and the 
job during the summer and school year. 

A sample of the cooperative work-school 
schedule appears in the sales prospectus 
showing Section 1 pupils at work or in 
“Pool” while Section 2 pupils are in school. 
The “Pool” section is an in-school program 
for students who are not employed or pupils 
who lack initial skills to hold a beginning 
office job. 

The question may be raised, “What 
happens to the student who does not have 
enough skill to hold a beginning job?” The 
less capable students remain in class during 
both sections and are exposed to the same 
teaching twice. Teaching a student the 
same material two times does not work a 
hardship since they are in need of the reme- 
dial and repetitive work. 

A section of the sales prospectus is devoted 
to testimony from present employers of the 
high school cooperative business students. 


R PROGRAM AF STUDIES FOR 


S 


These letters report the successful employ- 
ment of the school’s cooperative high school 
students and provide an excellent source of 
permanent office employees after gradu- 
ation. Many of these students will assume 
cooperative office positions left by gradu- 
ating students. However, many new posi- 
tions must be obtained each year due to the 
co-op students’ remaining on the job after 
having been graduated. Cooperating busi- 
nesses observe the same state and federal 
regulations for cooperative students as they 
do for full-time employees of the same age 
group. Some of the larger companies that 
employ business co-op students in this city 
are: Proctor & Gamble, Ohio National Life 
Insurance, Union Central Life Insurance, 
American Book Company, Cincinnati Board 
of Education, and Federal Government 
agencies. 

Many employers are interested in the 
general educational program at Central High 
School as well as the specialized vocational 
areas of preparation. The recommended 
program of studies for bookkeeping, clerical, 
and secretarial fields is given in colorful 
brochures. These brochures point out that 
business education students are given a 
sound academic instructional program in- 
cluding four units of English, two units of 
social studies, a unit of mathematics, a unit 
of science, a unit of physical education and 
health, and two units of elective subjects 
selected from art, music, speech, dramatics, 
and journalism. 

Several employer’s forms are illustrated 
in the sales prospectus including the em- 
ployer’s contract card, age and school certifi- 


Vocational !4 Technical Courses 
offered at Central High School 


3520 central Parkway, Cincinnati 23, “Ohio 
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cate, and memorandum for the cooperative 
program. The completion of these forms 
clears any legal aspects and indicates mutual 
consent of the program by the parents, 
school coordinator, and company repre- 
sentative. Illustration 4 is a sample of the 
contract presented to employer and parents, 
which, when signed by all parties, is kept on 
file at the school. With the prospectus, the 
employer is given a card on which he is 
asked to grade periodically the student’s 
performance. 

A constant contact is kept between the 
coordinator and the employer on the progress 
of each student. In addition this contact is 
used in planning the future welfare of the 
program. An advisory council has been 
established consisting of four of the co- 
operating office managers, the coordinator 
of the program, and the principal of Central 
High School. The four office managers serve 
for a period of three years. 

The purpose of the advisory council is to 
establish a clearinghouse for ideas. criticisms, 
and suggestions to the program. Specifically, 
the council is charged with the following 
responsibilities: 

1. Indicate areas in which there is need for improve- 

ment in the teaching of the students and suggest 








BASIS FOR DETERMINING MARKS 


areas that should be stressed more strongly in th 
classroom. 


2. Recommend changes in the business curriculum to 
fit more closely the needs of industry. 


3. Bring the school staff up to date on current office 
procedures. 


4. Explore possibilities for untapped sources of em- 
ployment and future expansion of program. 


Several meetings with N.O.M.A. are held 
each year at which all other office managers 
not on the advisory council have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

In addition to developing the sales pros- 
pectus, Central High School has pioneered 
in introducing several other cooperative 
employment techniques. Among these is 
“Job Day” where prospective employers are 
invited to school to meet with junior class 
prospects for the cooperative program. Each 
year during the early spring, these business- 
men are invited to discuss job opportunities, 
office personnel problems, and cooperative 
employment matters. Students appear in 
business dress for this occasion and are the 
“*honored”’ students for the day. Awards 


are given to the top ten junior students who 
exemplify the traits essential for success as 
a cooperative student. 












is as follows: 





“A” Always does best. Works to limit of ability. 
Always prompt and alert. Work is neat and 
accurate. 





“B” Generally prompt and alert. Usually makes 
a good effort. Usually does better than aver- 
age work. 


Student 


company. This is our grading period and we must have a mark for his work on the job. The basis of rating 







Basis of grading: Workmanship 50%, Attitude 25%, Dependability and Self Direction 25%. 


is a student working on the co-op plan with your 







og? 


Just makes the requirements. 
effort. Lacks initiative. 


No sustained 








“D” Just aims to ‘GET BY’! 


effort. 


Seldom exerts real 








Grade of student 











card and return this card by 











Rate per hour 






Please grade this student A, B, C, or D according to the rating scale on the attached 


Days absent 









Thank you for your cooperation. 








Person Making Rating 








Title 















Company 









student. 


IMPORTANT — Please check this card and return it immediately. It is needed to issue home report to 





Sample of grading card used by cooperating company. 
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Memorandum For Co-operative Program 


(Cincinnati Schools) 


(This memorandum is made among the participants so that each may contribute 
toward the fulfillment of a successful program.) 


EMPLOYER 


I. CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


II. 


II. 


A. 


The employer will provide experiences that will enable the co-operative student to 
acquire knowledge and skills that will make him more vocationally competent. 


. The employer will check on page 4 the major experiences that he will try to give 


the co-operative student during employment under this plan and insert other 
major experiences not listed. 


. The employer will place the co-operative student under the direction of a competent 


person for instructional purposes. 


EMPLOYMENT 


A. 


C. 


The employer will employ each co-operative student on a half-time basis; that is, 
on an alternate two-week basis. 


. The employer will file this memorandum of co-operation so that he may, under 


Public Law No. 208, Sec. 4109.12, give the co-operative student under 18 years 
of age experiences on certain restricted machines and equipment, and in certain 
service areas. 


The employer will apply the state and federal regulations, including minimum 
hourly wage, to co-operative students, the same as he would to full-time employees 
of the same age group. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


A. 


B. 


The employer will provide the school coordinator with a grade and absence report 
of the co-operative student on the form provided by the school for each report 
period. 


The employer will notify the school coordinator if the co-operative student is 
absent from work for three consecutive days of unexplained absence. 


. The employer will notify the school coordinator if lay-offs should occur, and will 


send the co-operative student to school. 


(page 1) 
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D. The employer will give the co-operative student an opportunity to make adjust 
ments and job progress. He will review with the school coordinator any irregularities 
of the student. 


E. The employer will return the work certificate and this memorandum to the school 
coordinator within 5 days after termination of employment with the company. 


SCHOOL 


. The school will give the co-operative student special instruction, if practical, in order 


for the student to make suitable progress on the job. 








II. The school will counsel the co-operative student who fails to make satisfactory progress 
or adjustment. 
CO-OPERATIVE STUDENT 
I. The co-operative student will be required to do satisfactory work, to report on time 
each day, and to observe all other rules and regulations of the employer. 
II. The co-operative student will maintain a satisfactory school record in order to remain 
employed on a co-operative job. 
III. The co-operative student must consult with the school coordinator before he quits 
his job. 
PARENTS 
I. The parents have agreed to support the school and the employer in carrying forward 
this co-operative plan. 
II. The parents understand that co-operative employment is dependent on: 
A. Satisfactory school record. 
B. Satisfactory employment record. 
C. Availability of suitable employment. 
! 
Signature of Co-operative Student , Signature of Company Coordinator 





Signature of School Coordinator 


(page 2) 
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Attending to the Previous Day’s 
Bookkeeping Assignment 


I. DAVID SATLOW 
THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Striking at the very core of many of our bookkeeping teaching 

problems is the theme of this article. It will help you solve 

some of your teaching problems by reviewing sound basic 
psychological principles of teaching. 


One of the serious deficiencies of some book- 
keeping teachers is that they devote an in- 
ordinate amount of class time to the re- 
viewing of the previous day’s homework. 
With very little time left for real instruction 
on the new topic, their students are poorly 
equipped for tackling the new assignment 
and enter class the following day with either 
no homework solutions or with incorrect 
ones. As a result, the impression of their 
experience with bookkeeping that remains 
with the students is one of continuous 
fumbling and protracted discouragement. 

It is most frustrating for students to have 
to undergo a baptism of fire in order to pro- 
ceed with their work in bookkeeping. No 
sooner are the difficulties that had beset 
them on the previous night’s assignment 
cleared up, than they are confronted with a 
new assignment that has its own quota of 
added difficulties. The underlying philoso- 
phy behind this type of approach seems to be 
that students have to fumble through suc- 
cessive mistakes in order to learn the subject. 
It is regrettable that the term, remedial 
instruction, has been pre-empted by edu- 
cators, since that term would have been a 
most appropriate designation for the system 
followed by these teachers. They give their 
students the opportunity to make mistakes 
on their own at home, then they provide 
them with instruction to remedy the mis- 
takes. How utterly unrealistic this approach 
is! How damaging to student personality! 
How deadening to the teacher — and how 
injurious to departmental enrollments! 

In the final analysis, the main purpose 
of the student’s contact with his bookkeeping 
teacher is that of growth through the learn- 
ing of bookkeeping, not that of being saddled 
with overbearing assignments for which he 


has not been prepared in class. Conse- 
quently, the bookkeeping experience should 
be one of achievement and success through 
learning and verification of learning rather 
than one of frustration and despair through 
the continuous committing of mistakes at 
home as preparation for the corrections that 
are to be made in class. 

The giving of the new assignment and the 
class preparation for it were discussed in an 
earlier article.!. This article is confined to a 
consideration of how the assignment is to be 
handled in class with optimum efficiency the 
next day. 

The presentation is divided into two parts: 
(a) a brief statement of six basic philosophi- 
cal considerations that should serve as 
criteria for the treatment to be accorded to 
the previous day’s assignment, and (b) a 
listing of some fifty classroom practices that 
implement these criteria. Most of the prac- 
tices are universal in nature in the sense that 
they can be fitted into one’s total teaching 
pattern without conflicting with any of the 
other practices appearing on the list. Several 
are, however, in the category of alternative 
measures in the sense that, if they are fol- 
lowed, others have to be ruled out. 


BASIC CONSIDERATION 


1. cHECK-uP. There should be a systematic 
check-up as to whether the assigned work 
was done. In the absence of a check-up, 
many students will not do the work; others 
will do it desultorily. If the doing of home- 
work is essential for the total mastery of 
bookkeeping, learning will suffer when the 
homework is not done; instruction will suffer 
when homework is not checked. 


2. CORRECTION. Students should be given the 


I. David Satlow, “Assigning Homework in Bookkeeping.” The Balance Sheet, December, 1956, p. 152. 
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opportunity to evaluate their growth in 
bookkeeping by verifying the work done 
independently by them. It is most important 
that students practice correct entry work. 
When homework is not corrected, some stu- 
dents continue to practice incorrect entries, 
and the breaking of incorrect bookkeeping 
habits thereafter may prove exceedingly 
difficult. No practice at all is probably better 
than continuing incorrect practice. 

3. TIME FACTOR. Class time is highly lim- 
ited; an ample segment of it has to be allotted 
to the presentation of and practice on the 
new work so that the coming assignment 
can be handled successfully by the students. 
The teacher can, therefore, ill afford to in- 
dulge in a leisurely or protracted consider- 
ation of the old homework. Moreover, if 
sound pedagogic principles were followed in 
the previous lesson, then the old assignment 
must have been based on the work that was 
taught and practiced during that lesson. 
The pitfalls must have been anticipated and 
the difficulties clarified; consequently, the 
verification of the accuracy of the solutions 
should require very little class time. 


4. WORK HABITS. The homework papers 
should reflect proper work habits. Work 
done independently by the students provides 
an interesting insight into their attitudes 
and standards of workmanship. 


5. MENTAL HYGIENE. The going over of the 
previous day’s home assignment should help 
instill in the students a sense of security and 
a feeling of success. 


6. TEACHER GUIDANCE. Serious consider- 
ation of the previous day’s assignment offers 
much guidance to the teacher in his future 
efforts. The responses by the students 
serve as effective means for evaluating one’s 
instruction and indicate areas in which there 
was very little communication, even though 
there were attempts at instruction. 


PRACTICES TO IMPLEMENT THE BASIC 
CONSIDERATION 


1. CHECK-UP 
a. Homework is checked daily. 


b. The teacher circulates about the room and inspects 
the homework while the class is occupied at some 
task. 

c. Homework papers are collected at a set point in the 
progress of the lesson (or at fixed intervals during 
the semester). 

d. Papers are collected occasionally at the very begin- 
ning of the period. (For example, when the assign- 
ment was quite simple.) 

e. A homework record is kept. 

f. The record employs a simple rating scheme, e.g., 
(1) vg — g- w-0, (2) A~ B- C-F, or (8) 3-2-—1-0 

g. Specific deductions are made for each homework that 
was not submitted. 


h. The homework record enters into consideration when 
ratings are computed for the semester or marking 
period. 


10 


2. CORRECTION 


b. 


The lesson plan indicates the specific items that are 
to be verified in class. 


In his inspection of the papers, the teacher looks for 
the quality of work done, particularly how certain 


specific items were treated. 


. During his inspection of the papers, the teacher notes 


the difficulties that were common to the members of 
the class. 


. During his inspection, the teacher selects the students 


who are to place homework on the boards. 


. During his inspection, the teacher points out to indi- 


vidual students the errors appearing on their papers. 


. The teacher directs to the class oral questions on the 


more difficult aspects of the assigument. 


. Students are called upon to recite selected portions 


of their homework. 


. Chalkboards are used for the analysis of difficult 


entries. 


Classmates correct errors found in homework that 
was placed on the boards. 


. Homework items which were included in the day’s 


quiz are not gone into if the quiz had been gone over. 


. Students at seats make pencil corrections on their 


papers as the homework is gone over. 


. Occasionally, students exchange papers, correct their 


neighbor’s work, sign and return the papers. 


. A set of papers is occasionally returned with person- 


alized comments noted thereon. 


3. TIME FACTOR 


— 


. The inspection of homework at the desks by the 


teacher is done speedily while the class is copying 
the new assignment or is occupied with some warm- 
up exercise at the beginning of the period. 


. The placing of the homework on the boards is divided 


up among several students. 


. Student volunteers place their work on the board 


either at “passing time” or at the beginning of the 
period. 


. Work is placed on the boards speedily by having 


selected students asked to arrive early in order 
assist with such placement. 


. Only the difficult items are placed on the boards. 
. The class is busy with some other activity, such as 


oral review of the previous day’s lesson, while the 
work is being placed on the boards. 


. Desks are cleared of all other materials while the 


homework is gone over. 


. Upon signal by the teacher, the boardwork is checked 


by inspection, with an opportunity for students to 
question or challenge any answer. 


. Questioning and reciting are confined to the difficult 


phases, all obvious items being ignored. 


. The work is called to a halt, boards are cleared, 


credit is entered for those who worked at the boards, 
and papers are collected speedily and systematically. 


4. WORK HABITS 


a. 


Q 


Students have their name, class, date, assignment 
number, and “filing number” (row-and-seat number) 
on each paper they are ready to submit. 


. Students show a sense of responsibility by handing 


in their assignments on time. 
Work that was missed is to be made up. 


. Certain assignments may not be submitted beyond 


the deadline date. 


. A special record is kept of students who habitually 


submit uncompleted jobs. 


. Work that is below standard for legibility, neatness, 


and form is rejected summarily or returned the 
following day. 


. The first time a student submits substandard work, 


he is required (or permitted) to re-submit it; his 
next attempt to submit substandard work is penal- 
ized by rejection, with no further opportunity for 
resubmission. 


. Corrections are made in pencil on the papers as the 


work is gone over. 


. Upon completion of the correction of homework, 


students enter into their note books the transactions 
which they had solved incorrectly together with 
the correct entries for them. 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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General Edueation for 
Business—A Proposal 
for Action 


by HAMDEN L. FORKNER, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Is business education succeeding in the job of pro- 
viding general education for business relationships 
to all students? 
obviously that we are not. 


The answer to this question is 
Read this article by 


Dr. Forkner for his recommendations on how we can 


Ed Fornay, a sixty-six year old retired me- 
chanic is eligible for social security benefits. 
During some months of the year when he 
works at his trade, he earns about $400 a 
month. His associates tell him that he is 
therefore not entitled to social security. 
Mr. Fornay had never had a course while in 
high school that dealt with the practical 
problems of business. He was, therefore, 
unaware that he was entitled to social secu- 
rity payments each month he did not work 
regardless of the amount he earned. 

John Wilkins was graduated from the 
local high school without any preparation 
for business. He was, however, interested in 
retailing. About three years after graduation 
he saw an advertisement of a small retail 
store that was for sale. His father advanced 
him the money to make a down payment on 
the store. Within six months John not only 
lost his original investment but he was also 
obligated to continue his payments for the 
purchase of the store. While John was in 
school he never had an opportunity to take 
a course that dealt with the economic prob- 
lems of business. 

Mary Case was married shortly after 
graduating from college. Her husband had a 
good paying position. About three years later 
her husband was killed in an accident 
leaving his wife and a one-year old child. 
He had a sizeable insurance policy which was 
paid in a lump sum to his wife. She had 
never had any experience handling money 
nor had she had any education while in 
high school or college that would be of help 
to her in meeting the problems that faced 
her. Within one year she had “invested” 
the proceeds of the life insurance policy with 
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improve this situation. 


the promise that she would get 10% on her 
“investment.” She not only lost her original 
investment, but she never received a penny 
of interest. 

These are typical of literally thousands of 
unfortunate cases that occur every week. 
These could have been avoided if the schools 
had assumed their responsibilities for general 
education in a realistic manner. To help 
individuals such as those cited should be 
the business of education. An examination 
of high school and college curricula in the 
field of general education shows the almost 
total lack of awareness on the part of edu- 
cators of the need for general education for 
everyone that deals with the problems of the 
individual and his business relationships. 

The current emphasis on more mathe- 
matics and more science is likely to result 
in even less attention to general education 
much less to general education for business. 
Unless concerted effort is made by all con- 
cerned toward more effective general edu- 
cation we are likely to find an even greater 
percentage of economic illiterates in our 
population than we have at present. 

WHAT ARE THE IMMEDIATE NEXT STEPS? 
Business educators first of all need to gather 
facts about the lack of general education for 
business. Hunches, traditions and beliefs 
are not enough to convince school boards, 
school administrators, curriculum specialists, 
college faculties and the public that general 
education for business is an essential part 
of any general education program. 

Business educators need to appoint a com- 
mission on general education at once. This 
commission should be given substantial 
financial support by the various local, state, 
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regional and national professional organi- 
zations of business teachers. This commis- 
sion should be instructed to collect sub- 
stantial facts showing what the lack of 
general education for business is costing 
individuals, families, and business itself. 

The commission should make use of court 
records, records of such organizations as 
The Better Business Bureau, merchants’ 
associations, and surveys conducted by 
various associations and newspapers in order 
to have a body of facts that can be used to 
support the need for an effective program of 
general education for business for everyone. 

When the facts have been gathered and 
published, they should form the basis for 
discussion with every school board, school 
administrator, and college faculty across the 
country. Special committees of business 
educators and businessmen should be set 
up in every state to see that this is done on 
a systematic basis. 

These discussions should point out that 
one of the basic social problems facing the 
schools and colleges is to make certain that 
everyone, regardless of his vocational or 
professional goal, needs fundamental edu- 
cation in the problems of business. It should 
be pointed out further that even though such 
an area of study is primarily the respon- 
sibility of business education that it never- 
theless qualifies as part of the social studies 
requirements as much as economics, history 
or problems of American democracy. Busi- 
ness educators should urge that the problems 
of American business are as essential to 
understanding and living in our society as 
any other part of the social studies curricu- 
lum with the possible exception of American 
history. 

Business educators must take the leader- 
ship in breaking down the present barriers 
of thought regarding social studies. They 
must help educators to realize that a 
course in the social and economic problems 
of American business, even though taught in 
other than the social studies department, 
qualifies as a social study as much as the 
traditional social studies courses. 

Another important step in a program of 
action for business educators to take is to 
use the data gathered to prepare effective 
teaching materials and course outlines that 
will result in educating our high school and 
college students in those areas where the 
facts show there are weaknesses in our pres- 
ent programs of general education. 

Care must be taken to avoid the tradi- 
tional approach to general business or intro- 
duction to business. Imagination and leader- 
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ship of the highest order will be needed in 
the development of such materials if the 
courses to be offered deal effectively with 
the social and economic problems of business 
relationships. 

The materials of instruction must take 
into account the fact that reading about 
social and economic problems is not going 
to accomplish the purpose of helping all 
individuals deal more effectively with busi- 
ness relationships than they do at present. 
It is likely that a case-study approach will 
be needed instead of the traditional textbook 
approach. Our best minds and resources 
must be brought to bear on this problem or 
our money, time, and effort will be wasted. 

Account must also be taken of the fact 
that those who study the social and economic 
problems of business relationships will have 
very different vocational and professional 
goals. This means that such a course will 
have a general core that will be studied by 
all. But beyond this general core there will 
be many special adaptations for those with 
different levels of ability and vocational 
and professional goals. 

If the data should show, for example, that 
the social and economic problems of insur- 
ance are common to all, then case studies 
showing how insurance problems arise, how 
they are analyzed, and what solutions may 
be proposed would be appropriate for all 
students. But if the data show that a knowl- 
edge of forms of business organization rarely 
causes problems except when one becomes a 
partner in a business or profession, then 
case studies would be limited to partnership 
problems. There would be no need to follow 
the traditional patterns of studying corpo- 
rate forms of organization. 

The case studies of partnerships would 
deal with different kinds of partnerships 
such as professional partnerships and busi- 
ness partnerships. Only those in the group 
who are headed toward a profession would 
deal with the problems of professional part- 
nerships. Those who are learning a trade or 
who expect to enter business would be con- 
cerned with business partnerships. 

What’s in a name? This is a question that 
needs to be given very special attention. 
What name is given to a course or courses 
designed to deal with economic and business 
relationships may have an important bearing 
on its universal acceptance. A number of 
interesting studies have been made on the 
importance of giving the right name to a 
product or book. For example, on trial runs 
of names for a book it has been shown that 
the same book with different titles makes a 
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great deal of difference in the number of 
volumes sold. The same is likely to be true 
of the name selected for a general education 
course in business. 


Thus far we have used Business Training, 
Introduction to Business, General Business, 
and the like. If enrollments and acceptance 
by educators are any criterion of acceptance, 
we must discard such titles if we are to be 
successful in our efforts to offer the kind of 
general education for business that we need. 
Here again business educators and business- 
men must show imagination and ingenuity. 
The title, “Social and Economic Problems 
of Business,” may have some merit, but a 
shorter and more precise title would be 
better. 


Too much emphasis cannot be given to the 
importance of involving businessmen in any 
program of general education that we under- 
take. The businessmen to be involved are 
those who are above the operational level 
of the office or store. We need the support of 
men who serve on boards of education, who 
edit newspapers, who head important busi- 
nesses. We need engineers, physicians, in- 
dustrialists, and bankers if we are to succeed. 

We can secure their support by having a 
program that deserves support. We can 
secure support by having faetual evidence 
of the need for a program of general edu- 
cation for business relationships. We can 
secure their support provided we are willing 
to solicit it. 

Instead of spending all of our time and 
energy in arranging and attending our own 
professional meetings, important as these 
are, we need to seek opportunities to appear 
before business and professional groups of 
men and women to present our case. We 
need to appear on programs of luncheon 
groups of businessmen and women. We need 
to write about our program for trade and 
business magazines. We need to expand our 
professional contacts in order to find an 
audience for our story. 


Finally we need to discover from among 
our own group those who have the ability 
to prepare and present before television 
audiences actual cases of social and economic 
loss that have resulted from lack of know- 
ledge of business affairs. 


If we will embark on an aggressive cam- 
paign of educating the public and educators 
of the important contributions business edu- 
cation can make to the general education of 
all, we will have gone a long way toward 
fulfilling the comprehensive purposes of 
business education. 
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Attending to the Previous Day’s 
Bookkeeping Assignment 


(Continued from page 10) 


5. MENTAL HYGIENE 


a. Students are put at ease while the homework is 
checked and corrected. 

b. The teacher is patient while pupils disclose their 
difficulties. 

ec. Individual criticism of the homework paper is 
rendered quietly and unobtrusively while the class 
is at work on something else. 

d. There is private and public commendation for 
improvement noted. 


e. A perfect paper is praised, but not extolled unduly’ 


6. TEACHER GUIDANCE 


a. A careful analysis of homework papers early in the 
term helps to locate some of the slow learners and 
those who were incorrectly programmed. 


. The inspection of the papers reveals the individual 
weaknesses of students as the basis for a program 
of remediation. 

c. The response on the homework highlights the 

entries that should be retaught to the class. 

d. As a result of the difficulties that came to light in 

the check-up of the homework, the lesson plan for 

the preceding lesson is modified in terms of presen- 
tation, length of the assignment or its degree of 
difficulty. 


a 


It can be seen from the above that the 
attention to the previous day’s assignment 
can be part of a meaningful attack on the 
teaching-learning situation in bookkeeping. 
If the teacher is ever mindful of the doctrine 
that homework is a means to an end, and 
not an end in itself, he will be able to make 
his assignments part of an integrated scheme 
for student growth. Student experiences in 
bookkeeping can be challenging without 
being appalling. The efforts of the students 
can be given reasonable attention in class 
the following day without any inroad on the 
time that might be devoted to the learning 
of new work. Students will thus be afforded 
the opportunity to leave the bookkeeping 
class daily with the feeling that they have 
learned something new that day — and the 
feeling of experiencing continuous progress 
is a very salutary one for young people. 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING, Second Edition, is available for special 
short final review courses that will prepare students for 
taking civil service examinations or taking jobs in busi- 
ness. 


List price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Problem-Solving Type- 
writing Rates vs. Straight- 
Copy Rates 


by AL GIORDANO, ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 
TEMPE, ARIZONA 


The fact that a student is a good typist on straight- 
copy work is no criterion that he will do well on the 
production typing required in an office. This article 
by Mr. Giordano presents some facts and theory 
supporting his thinking that we should concentrate 


on presenting more production typing in our class- 


For many years employers of office per- 
sonnel have had a speed requirement for 
typists to qualify them for employment. 
Generally this requirement has been based 
on straight-copy material for ten minutes 
expressed in net words per minute. Since 
World War II, the trend has been toward 
requiring five-minute rather than ten-minute 
timed writings. Today, both business and 
government require a great number of forms 
in their normal operations. Perhaps busi- 
ness and government should administer 
problem-solving tests rather than straight- 
copy tests to their potential employees. 
This would prove to be a better evaluation 
of the typist’s real typing ability. 


Unfortunately, most schools have stressed 
timed writings on straight-copy work. Con- 
sequently, many schools have been training 
their students for initial job employment 
rather than for job performance. Some 
schools go so far as to have a straight-copy 
speed requirement as the determining factor 
as to whether a student passes the type- 
writing course. 


Certainly, speed and accuracy are im- 
portant in a typewriting course; but not 
always is the most rapid typist the best 
typist. Many times a slower typist is more 
proficient in production typing. Often we 
discover students in our typing classes with 
a low straight-copy typing rate doing con- 
siderably more and better work than their 
fellow classmates who possess higher straight- 
copy speeds. To what can these differences 
be attributed? 


DEFINITE OUTCOMES SHOULD BE THE PRODUCT 
OF A TYPEWRITING CouRSE. There are definite 
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rooms. 


outcomes that should be the product of a 
typewriting course. Some of these outcomes 
should be: a functional knowledge of the 
use and care of the typewriter, a reasonable 
skill in the fundamental processes involved 
in typewriting, and the mastery of the many 
related learnings needed as tools in problem- 
solving. Student weaknesses in these areas 
are reflected in rates computed when problem 
solving is included. 

FUNDAMENTAL SKILLS. It is not too much to 
expect the advanced typewriting student to 
exercise his ability to think‘and to make use 
of his knowledge of basic math and spelling; 
to choose an accepted letter style; to use 
proper placement and correct punctuation; 
to use the principles learned for centering 
and tabulation; and, in general, to assimilate 
the many related learnings needed in 
problem-solving typewriting. 

Problem-solving typewriting does not ex- 
clude the fundamental skills. Effective drills 
and exercises on these skills should be in- 
corporated in the program to further in- 
crease speed and accuracy. More im- 
portance should be placed on working 
from rough drafts and unarranged copy. 
Here the student must not only type all 
kinds of acceptable correspondence, but 
he should also be able to center and tabulate 
material on a variety of different size papers. 
With the increased use of various kinds of 
forms in business, it is more important today 
that the advanced typewriting student 
possess skill and understanding in the typing 
of forms. It is not necessary that he have 
experience in typing every type of form in 
use in business. Basically, it is more im- 
portant that the student have experience 
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in typewriting on or between horizontal 
lines and between vertical lines. Skill 
should be developed in the student to erase 
neatly, use good judgment and iniative in 
arranging material, and above all, form the 
habit of proofreading all copy thoroughly 
but quickly. 

If the advanced typewriting student is 
given the opportunity to develop skill in 
the forgoing areas of problem solving, he 
will be able to adapt his knowledges and 
skills to meet the individual needs of the 
particular office. 

OFFICE COSTS ARE HIGHER. The high cost 
of office production is chiefly attributed to 
increasing labor costs without any increase 
in office productivity. This dilemma is par- 
tially caused because employees have not 
been adequately trained in the efficient meth- 
ods of problem-solving typewriting. The 
great number of forms required by business 
and government today is also adding to this 
high cost of office production of its em- 
ployees, thus increasing office labor costs. 
The use of electric typewriters and automatic 
typewriters is helping to cut the cost. Cer- 
tainly, better-trained typists who can pro- 
duce more work in the same amount of time 
would be a more important factor in reducing 
labor costs. 

A PROBLEM-SOLVING sTuDy. A study of 
cases from data collected in research proj- 
ects that I conducted at De Paul University 
in Chicago, Illinois, and at Butler Uni- 
versity in Indianapolis, Indiana, tends 
to validate this conclusion. In these proj- 
ects I was able to collect data on 177 
intermediate and advanced typewriting stu- 
dents. 

TYPE OF TESTS USED IN THE sTuDy. A bat- 
tery of fifteen problem-solving tests was 
used in the study. Each problem was com- 
piled and stroke-counted in its entirety. The 
battery of production tests consisted of six 
business letter tests, two centering tests, 
three tabulation tests, one manuscript test, 
and three tests dealing with different types 
of printed forms. All these types of problems 
were presented to the class for study and 
drill prior to the administration of the 
problem-solving performance tests. 

AVERAGE STRAIGHT-COPY RATE. The aver- 
age straight-copy rate is based on the average 
of the three best timed writings taken by 
the student from a group of approximately 
twenty writings. The speed is expressed 
in net words per minute, ten words being 
deducted for each error. All writings were 
timed for a period of ten minutes with a 
maximum allowance of five errors. I am 
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of the opinion that five-minute writings are 
usually sufficient, although ten-minute writ- 
ings were used in the study due to a re- 
quirement by the Business Education 
Department at De Paul University. Five- 
minute writings would have raised the rates 
achieved by students on_ straight-copy 
material. 

AVERAGE PRODUCTION RATE. The student’s 
average production rate is determined by 
averaging the student’s mailable word-per- 
minute rate on the battery of fifteen pro- 
duction tests. All problems were in un- 
arranged style and every item was stroke- 
counted. After assembling needed materials, 
the class was timed for thirty minutes. Each 
timing was checked for mailability or usable 
copy; unacceptable work was given half- 
credit if completed. If an error was cor- 
rectible, the student was required to make 
the correction; if not correctible, the student 
was required to retype the problem before 
continuing the next assigned problem. 

DESCRIPTION OF ACTUAL TESTS ADMIN- 
ISTERED. Six of the fifteen timings were on 
business letters involving practically all the 
acceptable letter styles and forms of punc- 
tuation for correspondence. For example, 
one timing consisted of letters that contained 
tabulated reports while another timing 
consisted of two-page letters. Each letter 
required the typing of one carbon copy and 
an acceptable envelope. By including items 
such as enclosures, subject lines, attention 
lines, varied letter styles, varied forms of 
punctuation, etc., we were able to emphasize 
practically every related learning which had 
been taught at some time during the course. 
Problem-solving typewriting, by its very 
nature, brings into action all the knowledges 
and skills which each student has acquired. 

The centering tests required the centering 
of each problem vertically and every line 
of each problem horizontally. Each of the 
five problems on each test required a carbon 
copy; each problem was to be typed on a 
different size sheet of paper according to 
planned instructions. 

Each of the fifteen tests were increased in 
difficulty. Both the back-space centering 
method and the mathematical computation 
method were taught in the classroom and 
later measured on the tests. 

A manuscript test with footnotes which 
was typed from rough-draft material was 
also used. The student typed a title page, 
numbered pages, and otherwise followed 
principles of good manuscript typing. 

One of the three tests involving printed 
forms included ruled and unruled invoices; 
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another included credit memos and shipping 
papers; and the third included telegrams 
and inter-office memos. 

Any computation or planning the student 
found necessary on any test was done under 
the pressure of time. Any error found by 
the instructor was not pointed out to the 
student, but the student was asked to deter- 
mine what was wrong with the problem. 
After locating the error, the student made 
the correction, provided it was an error that 
could be corrected, and full credit was given 
for acceptable work. However, if the prob- 
lem was not correctible, the student was 
required to type the same problem again 
from the unarranged test booklet. 


FINDINGS OF THE sTuDy. The correlation 
between straight-copy typewriting and pro- 
duction typewriting is .57. This correlation 
is not high enough to be able to predict 
problem-solving rates from a_ student’s 
straight-copy rate. The average speed for 
students in the upper quartile of straight- 
copy is 59.9 net words per minute, with a 
15 mailable words per minute average in 
problem solving; while the rate for students 
in the lower quartile is 41.4 for straight 
copy and 11.3 for problem solving. 

Table A shows the comparison of students 
in straight-copy problem-solving rates by 
quartile. 





STRAIGHT-COPY RATES (177 Students) 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
PROBLEM-SOLVING RATES 


Quartile Percentage 
ONE PRE CPOE CRE ene Pre 50%* 
REE EN ne ea: ae me 0 Eee pea 36% 
EES Fy ae eer meme 14% 
es a inate eS Shs oni. 43% 
ERE RS Re ye 82% 
asks cil da snuee 6 ole aw Sree ANAS ee ne oe 20% 
ae oot Sik ets tke a 5% 
ae ee ee oh se a nib Bs 38% 
MAD du ehinls oan acts 32%, 
NN 55 be wedel bake aud es al A ee ee 20% 
Pre 2 J66b yeh via ek nineaks 5% 
ARTES Gn er 14%* 
FE Oe Pee ee 12% 
Rn a0 clin eRe Ua inne oie pe chide Waves <ccu skeen 37% 
ie tint ae ahs Sante ares 37%* 
TABLE A 


*Note that of the 44 students comprising the upper quartile of straight-copy typewriting, only 50% are in the 
upper quartile of problem-solving rates. The slower typists represented by the lower quartile make up only 37% 
of the lower quartile, while another 14% of the remaining 63% are in the upper quartile. 





CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY. The findings 
indicate that there is a dire need for more 
skill in problem-solving typewriting. Less 
emphasis should be placed on straight-copy 
typing ability not only at the employment 
level, but also in classroom evaluation. 

I feel that many of the people who have 
weak straight-copy skill should be given 
remedial drills to improve their initial skill; 
on the other hand, the people who have a 
high straight-copy rate should receive addi- 
tional practice in problem solving. Some of 
the causes of poor production are weaknesses 
in the following areas: proofreading, reading 
comprehension, a functional knowledge of 
related learnings, organization of materials, 
self-discipline, erasing technique, and work 
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habits. These also are the most common 
typing weaknesses found in the beginning 
office worker and continually criticized by 
employers. By stressing positively all these 
weaknesses in the typewriting classroom, 
the teacher can help the student to eliminate 
many of them. 

Tests which industry gives in employment 
procedure ought to be more realistic, 
slanted more nearly in the direction of what 
the worker employing typing as part of his 
job actually does on the job; in other words, 
more production and less straight-copy 
timed writings. 

It is the responsibility of the typing teach- 
er to help meet the needs of American busi- 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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What's In an Exploratory Course 
in Office Machines? 


by WILLIAM A. RICHARDS, FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


The common office machines in use in your classroom 


can do much more than add and subtract. 


Read this 


article to learn some of the techniques to use in 
broadening the uses of your machines. 


In the background of the accompanying 
photograph is shown a graphic history of the 
adding and calculating machine. This group 
of pictures hang on the wall of the calculating 
room at Florida State University to remind 
students that the modern machine did not 
just emerge as it is today, and that further 
improvements will come slowly but surely. 

Primitive man had to resort to some means 
of figuring. Perhaps the first adding machine 
consisted of using.his fingers and toes to 
count. The early Egyptians devised a meth- 
od of figuring involving the use of pebbles. 
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1G Jor RAPIER, & SCOTTION NOBLEMAN, 
CRVSED A MECHANICAL MEANS OF 
CALSULATING & SYSTEM OF NUMBERED RODS 
CALLED NAPIER'S BONES”. PERFOmeNG THE 
SATION OF MALTPLCATION BY ADOTION 


The abacus, developed first by the Egyp- 
tians, was a refinment of the pebble method. 
Later, the abacus in various forms was 
adopted by the Romans, the Greeks, and by 
practically everyone civilized at the time. 

The Chinese and Japanese‘still use a vari- 
ation of the original abacus which they call 
a suan pan. A similar frame of beads has 
been used many times in recent years to 
teach young children to count. In fact, in 
the last five years the abacus has become 
more popular and is being used extensively 
today as the first machine on which children 


” 
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WW 1642 THE FAMOUS MATHEMATICIAN, 
BLAISE PASCAL, STARTLED PARIS WITH THIS 
MACHINE CAPABLE OF ADDITION AND 
SUBTRACTION . 








are taught arithmetic with machines in- 
stead of pencil and paper. 

Machine figuring, as we understand it to- 
day, goes back to 1642 when Blaise Pascal, 
a Frenchman, used a series of revolving dials 
on which were painted figures. This machine 
required a greater skill to operate than the 
modern machine today. 

Needless to say, a great amount of genius 
and hard work by many men and women 
throughout the world, including salesmen, 
customers, and teachers have been required 
for many years to bring us the speed, accu- 
racy, and simplicity found in the adding and 
calculating machines of today. 

Until recent years, the adding machine 
was primarily a hand-operated machine with 
no features such as direct subtraction, credit 
balance, repeat addition and subtraction, 
and most recently of all, the live keyboard. 
The live keyboard means that the machine is 
activated with the last digit indexed on the 
keyboard without the use of the motor bar 
or a crank handle. 

Most adding machines have type bars 
similar to the typewriter key bar but stand- 
ing in a vertical position. Some adding 
machines have rotary mechanisms similar to 
the common date stamp used in every office. 
The newest type of mechanism, however, 
may revolutionize the entire type system of 
the adding machine as well as the type- 
writer. It is a cylinder or block of keys that 
is entirely separate from the machine. They 
can be removed or inserted at any time. A 
set of ‘pins strike this block and drive the 
appropriate key face to the paper. If this 
type of key arrangement becomes popular 
it will be possible to carry a set of keys 
around in your pocket and change the style 
of type on the typewriter or adding machine 
at will. 

Many people think that the adding ma- 
chine can do nothing but add and subtract. 
Even though this is the primary function of 
the adding machine, it is a wrong conception. 
Important secondary functions found in the 
everyday routine of the office are possible 
on an ordinary full-key or ten-key machine. 
Such things as division and multiplication 
can be done without a rotary calculator. If, 
in the office, a considerable amount of multi- 
plication and division is required and addi- 
tion is not so important, it may be well to 
have a rotary calculator instead of a full- 
key or ten-key machine. 

The exploratory or acquaintanceship 
course in office calculating machines should 
consist of the four basic types of machines. 
These are the full-keyboard or selective 
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keyboard, the ten-key adding-listing ma- 
chines, the rotary or crank-driven, and the 
key-driven calculators which are nonlisting 
machines. Brand names are really unim- 
portant, but on the college and university 
level as many brand names as possible should 
be represented. Service is one of the deter- 
mining considerations when purchasing a 
machine. It would not be wise to purchase 
any type of machine in a small community 
that does not have a service representative. 
In addition to subtraction and addition, 
the following should be included in the course. 
Multiplication from left to right 
Multiplication from right to left 
Multiplication with a constant number 
Multiplication with the 5-point fixed decimal 
Multiplication of large numbers by splitting the 
multiplier 
Multiplication by 
method 


short-cut or complimentary 


Since multiplication is repeat addition it 
is performed quite simply on the full-key 
and the ten-key adding machine. To mul- 
tiply 25 X 4, 25 is indexed on the keyboard 
and by the use of the repeat key is repeated 
four times. Illustration 1 shows the following 
information. 


A- 00T 


Sa 23 « 
2% 


25 
c400T 


“A” indicates that the machine was totaled and cleared. 

“B” indicates that 25 was indexed four times (times 4). 

“C” indicates the machine was totaled, cleared, and 
printed the product. Of course, the decimal on the 
tape is disregarded if there are no decimals in the 
problem. 


NO 
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Everyone is familiar with long-hand mul- 
tiplication. Machine multiplication is just 
as simple, much faster, and more accurate. 
When multiplying by more than one digit, 
this is accomplished on the adding machine 
by adding a cipher to the right side of the 
indexed number. This causes the multiplier 
to be shifted one place to the left on the 
tape and in the machine mechanism. Illus- 
tration number 2 (25 X 34) illustrates this 
principle. 

Multiplying from left to right is merely 
observing the number of times necessary to 
move the multiplier over (one less than the 
total digits and ciphers in the multiplicand), 
and allowing this number of ciphers at the 
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“D” indicates that the 25 was moved to the left by 
adding a cipher before repeating for the 3 in 34. 
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beginning of the operation. Naturally the 
repeating would begin with the left instead 
of the right hand digit in the multiplicand. 
Illustration number 2 shows 25 X 34 mul- 
tiplied from left to right. In Illustration num- 
ber 3 “E” indicates the point of moving one 
place to the right. This is accomplished by 
depressing the back-space key on those ma- 
chines so equipped. For those machines 
without a back-space key it is necessary to 
remove the 25 from the keyboard and index 
it one space further to the right. 
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When a constant number is involved with 
a series of variable numbers, it is not neces- 
sary to multiply each number separately. 
Much time can be saved by multiplying by 
the largest variable number first and by a 
series of subtractions arrive at the product 
of the remaining variables in the series. This 
involves the use of the subtotal key and the 
minus key. It is very useful in speeding up 
the computations involved in payroll when 
all or a group of employees receive the same 
rate of pay but vary in the number of hours 
worked. The rate would be the constant 
number and the number of hours would 
represent the variable. 
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Example: 


Hours Rate Gross Pay 
Sam 40 $1.25 $50.00 
Bob 39 1.265 48.75 
Bill 38 1.25 47.50 
Ned 28 1.25 35.00 
Joe 38 1.25 47.50 
Ted 37 1.25 46.25 
00T 
1250 °< 
1250 
1250 
1250 
Sam=- 5000S 
22° 
Bob - 4875S 
[i 2o< 
Bill -4750% 
2 5¢° 
Ned - 35005 
1250 
Joe - 47505 
1232 
Ted - 46257 


The problem above was solved with 31 
strokes. If the problem had been solved 
without the knowledge of constant multipli- 
cation it would have taken 41 strokes to 
accomplish the same final product. On a 
payroll of 100 employees, 4,100 strokes would 
have been wasted or the equivalent to the 
typewriter of more than four important 
business letters. 

Another timesaver is the use of the fixed 
or predetermined decimal point in multipli- 
cation. Most adding machines print deci- 
mals in the second position and a comma in 
the fifth position. Since most calculations 
will have more than two decimals or less 
than five it is customary to predetermine 
the decimal at the fifth position and assume 
the comma is the decimal point. This is 
accomplished by observing the total num- 
ber of decimal places in the multiplier and 
the multiplicand and, if not five, allow a 
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sufficient number of ciphers to make a total 
of five places. 


Example: 2.71 X 2.5 


It is obvious without counting that the 
problem consists of three decimal places. 
In order to make the five places allow two 
ciphers to make a total of five. Therefore, 
2.71 would be indexed on the keyboard as 
2.7100. When multiplied by 2.5 the decimal 
would be in the fifth or comma position on 
the tape. This would avoid the necessity of 
marking the tape with a pencil or counting 
the decimal places after the completion of 
the multiplication. Jllustration number 5 
shows the tape of the above example when 
the fixed-decimal method is used. The deci- 
mal would appear between the six and seven 
in the product. 
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Split-multiplication is a process that is 
necessary when capacity of the machine is 
too small to accommodate the total product 
of two numbers in multiplication. It is very 
helpful to know this process since the average 
machine in small business establishments is 
more likely to have eight columns or banks 
of keys than ten. Jllustration number 6 shows 
the tape after multiplying 912,345 179,963. 
It is obvious that an eight column machine 
would not show this total of twelve digits, 
but the process can be accomplished on an 
eight column machine by the split-multipli- 
cation method. To accomplish the split- 
multiplication process it is necessary to di- 
vide the digits of the multiplier into groups 
of twos or groups of threes. Multiply the 
multiplicand by the first group of digits, 
whether two or three. Total the machine 
and index on the keyboard and add into 
the machine one time all the numbers of the 
total except the last two digits (35, see F). 
These last two digits will be affixed to the 
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final total with a pencil immediately fol- 
lowing the total sign on the tape at the end 
of the problem. Re-index the multiplicand 
and .multiply by the next group of digits of 
the multiplier. Follow the same procedure 
as when previously totaled. Namely, index 
and add one time 908969 and affix 35 to the 
right of 32 (See G) at the end of the problem. 
The multiplicand is then multiplied by the 
next group of digits in the multipliers. 
This is totaled, the 32 and 35 are affixed to 
the right of the total sign, and a twelve digit 
total is accomplished on an eight or ten col- 
umn machine. 
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A short-cut method of multiplying saves 
much time. To multiply 124 X 797 seventeen 
strokes can be saved by using the short-cut 
method. This method is sometimes referred 
to as the complementary method because the 
complement of all numbers to be multiplied 
are used, or the add-subtract method since 
it is a series of additions and subtractions. 
Illustration number 7 shows the problem 
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solved by straight multiplication. Ilus- 
tration number 8 shows the shortness of the 
problem when multiplied by the_short-cut 
method. 

It is necessary, however, to remember 
three rules when using this method. 


(1) Repeat with the minus key, the com- 
plement of all numbers in the multiplier that 
are six or more. 

(2) Repeat with the plus key all numbers 
that are 5 or less. 

(3) When changing from the minus key 
to the plus key, or when a cipher appears 
after subtracting, add the multiplicand one 
time. Never end a problem in a minus. 

Students feel that the process is slow since 
they are in a new learning process and are 
not usually familiar with complementary 
numbers. Once the process is mastered and 
the student realizes they can save an average 
of more than one half the stroking time in 
multiplication problems they are happy and 
feel accomplished for having learned. 
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The processes described in this article seem 
to be the bare minimum essential that could 
be included in an exploratory course in office 
machines that can be worthy of a place in 
the curriculum. The only other justification 
for a course which does not include all of 
these processes would be on the basis of 
speed in fingering the keyboard and manip- 
ulation of the. machine. Even on simple 
calculations much practice is necessary in 
attaining a marketable skill in a course of 
less than the equivalent of three semester 
hours of credit. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series of lessons 
for a student with only the left hand and a parallel 
series of lessons for a student with only the right hand. 
List price 52 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Gives your students 
in the classroom . . 
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Here is a practical set containing the busi- 
ness forms for forty representative office 
typing jobs covering a six months’ period 
of employment with the A. J. Sherman Com- 
pany. An instruction book included in the 
set gives full information and illustrations 
to assure proper filling in of the business 
forms. The function of each form is also 
explained so the student will have a more 
meaningful experience than just learning 
how to do a particular job. 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is de- 
signed for typewriting or office practice 
classes. Wide experience is given on a 
variety of office forms including typing 
from handwritten copy, using ruled and 
unruled forms, assembling a carbon pack, 
using one-time carbon forms, typing 
gummed labels, filling in or typing legal 
documents in full, addressing envelopes, 
and using window envelopes. 


The comprehensive teachers’ manual that 
is furnished free is a real timesaver. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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At the spring meeting of the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association in 
Rapid City, South Dakota, new officers were 
elected. Shown seated from left to right 
on the accompanying photograph are: 


treasurer, E. P. Baruth, McCook College, 
McCook, Nebraska; president, F. Kendrick 
Bangs, University of Colorado, Boulder; 
Agnes M. 


executive secretary, Kinney, 
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New Officers for Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association 


North High School, Denver, Colorado; and 
vice president, Ruben J. Dumler, St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kansas. Looking over 
their shoulders is the 1959 convention general 
chairman, Gerald Porter, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. 

The 1959 convention will be held June 18 
through 20 at the Skirvin Hotel in Oklahoma 
City. 
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‘interest and future value. It treats the functions of business that 


Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


eA vital contribution 


to general education 


© A vital contribution 


to business education 


GENERAL BUSINESS deals with vital topics of immediate 


will be encountered in both personal experiences and in busi- 
ness careers. GENERAL BUSINESS will open up for each 
student a practical plan for effective business living. Consumer 
training, guidance, and career planning are carefully integrated 


at various points in the book. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is built around topics that are interesting 
to teenagers. There is a careful balance between the discussion 
of those things with which the student is already familiar and 
those things that are new and challenging. It is a fresh and 
inviting book with a modern appearance both outside and 


inside. 





















A. Raymond Jackson, vice president and 
director of admissions of Goldey Beacom 
School of Business, Wilmington, Delaware, 
was elected president of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association at the Sixty-first 
Annual Convention which was held in the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, on 
April 3 to 5. Mr. Jackson has been active in 
the National Association and Council of 
Business Schools and in many other business 
and educational activities. 

Paul M. Boynton, state supervisor of 
business education in Connecticut, presided 
over the convention which attracted about 
3000 members. The next convention will be 
held at the Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on March 26-28, 1959. 

Other officers elected were: vice president, 


Raymond Jackson 
Leads E.B.T.A. 


William Gordon, Bryant and Stratton Busi 
ness Institute, Buffalo, New York; anc 
treasurer, Earl F. Rock, Central Higl 
School, Newark, New Jersey. The secretary, 
Mary E. Connelly, Boston University, 
will continue to serve. 

The executive board members are, besides 
the officers, F. Howard Strouse, Board oi 
Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Dorothy C. Finkelhor, Duff’s Iron City 
Business Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsy]l- 
vania; Paul M. Boynton, state supervisor of 
business education for Connecticut; Herbert 
A. Tonne, New York University, New York 
City; Emma M. Audesirk, Northern Valley 
Regional High School, Demarest, New 


Jersey; and Albert L. Fisher, Fisher Junior 


College, Boston, Massachusetts. 





Front Row, Left to Right: treasurer, Earl F. Rock; secretary, Mary E. Connelly; president, A. Raymond Jackson; and 


vice president, William Gordon. 


Back Row, Left to Right: executive board members, F. Howard Strouse, Dorothy C. Finkelhor, Paul M. Boynton 
(1957-58 president), Herbert A. Tonne, Emma M. Audesirk, and Albert L. Fisher. 








Brother James McCaffrey 


Has New Assignment 


Brother James McCaffry of St. Michael’s 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, is on a new 
assignement for the Society of Mary for the 
school year 1958-59. He has been appointed 
recruiter for the religious congregation to 
cover the area from Canada to Texas. His 
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headquarters are: Maryhurst, 1101 South 
Lindbergh Boulevard, Kirkwood, Missouri. 

Brother James McCaffrey has been active 
in the Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation for several years and currently is 
the public relations director. 
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Work Toward Unity in 
Business Education 


A special meeting of the Executive Board 
of the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion was called at Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, DeKalb, on June 20 and 21. This 
special meeting was called to consider a 
proposal for national unity of business 
education organizations as recommended by 
the Joint Committee on Development of 
National Unity in Business Education. 

The N.B.T.A. Board present at this 
meeting voted unanimously to accept the 
proposal of the Joint Committee. This action 
follows years of careful study and repeated 
revisions of plans for unification. The Board 
recognized that minor changes still must be 
made, but they believe such changes can be 
resolved after the proposal has been initiated. 

Business education represents a large 
segment of the total educational program 





of American youth, and business educators 
throughout the United States have long 
recognized the need for a national voice to 
reflect their views. The Board believes that 
on some of the major issues in business 
education during the past few years unified 
action could have exerted significant in- 
fluence in the development of policies. 

During the business meeting at the Sixty- 
first Annual Convention, N.B.T.A. members 
will vote on the proposal offered by the Joint 
Committee on Development of National 
Unity in Business Education. 

Other activities discussed at this special 
meeting included plans for the national 
convention scheduled for the Palmer House 
in Chicago, December 30, 31, and January 1. 

The picture below includes members of the 
N.B.T.A. Board and invited guests. 








Standing, Left to Right: Carl Cummings, Stanley Rhodes, Wilmer Maedke, Robert Thistlethwaite, Robert Bell, 
James Blanford, and Milo Kirkpatrick. 


Sitting, Left to Right: Paul Muse, Doris Crank, Francis Geigle, Hazel Faulkner, and Robert Sneden. 








Tri-State Meeting 


The dates of October 31 and November 1 
have been established as the dates for the 
1958 convention of the Tri-State Business 
Education Association. 

The theme of the meeting will be ““What’s 
New in Test, Curriculum, and Employment 
Practices.” 

On the second day of the meeting 
Dr. T. James Crawford, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, will demonstrate and talk on 
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the teaching of typewriting. Dr. Robert 
Grubbs of the University of Pittsburgh will 
demonstrate techniques of teaching for 
transcription. Dr. Frank Liguori of the 
University of Cincinnati will discuss short- 
hand for beginning teachers, and the book- 
keeping section will be headed by Dr. Gilbert 
Kahn of East Side High School, Newark. 

The luncheon speaker will be Robert E. 
Slaughter of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
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Gladys Bahr of New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Business Education 
Association. Other new officers and board 
members are as follows: first vice president, 
Mrs. Cleta Whitacre, Marion High School; 
second vice president Herbert Ross, Alton 
Senior High School; secretary, Ralph Mason, 


Gladys Bahr Leads 


Illinois Teachers 





University of Illinois, Urbana; treasurer, 
Mrs. Arsicel Reese, Anna-Jonesboro Com- 
munity High School, Anna; board members, 
Cyril Johnson, Jones Commercial High 
School, Chicago; LeRoy J. Donaldson, 
Western Illinois University, Macomb; Floyd 
Crank, University of Illinois; and Charlotte 
Ireland, Paxton High School. 














Ohio Convention 


On April 18 and 19, 1958, the Ohio Busi- 
ness Teachers Association held its Thirtieth 
Annual Convention in Toledo, Ohio. The 
convention was one of the best attended in 
the history of the organization. 

Friday evening was given over to a general 
meeting and an address by Dr. Asa Knowles, 
president of Toledo University. Immediately 
following the meeting a get-acquainted hour 
was held in the ballroom for all members. 
Saturday morning the theme of the conven- 
tion “Teach Modern” was very much in 
evidence. Dr. T. James Crawford of Indiana 
University, Bloomington, gave a demonstra- 
tion of how to teach typewriting by tele- 
vision. Dr. Crawford had three’ students 
with him at the television station, while 
Dr. Frank E. Liguori of the University of 
Cincinnati supervised twenty students who 
were watching one of the dozen or so tele- 
vision sets that were placed at strategic 
locations in the hall. A large crowd of 
teachers watched this demonstration. 





The photograph below shows the demon- 
stration class with Dr. Frank Liguori super- 
vising the class. 

At a business meeting a resolution was 
passed placing the association strongly on 
record as follows: 

That the Ohio Business Teachers Associa- 
tion strongly recommends to the boards of 
education, school administrators, governmental 
representatives; civic, business, and profes- 
sional groups; parent-teacher groups, and 
interested parents that very serious, careful, 
and prolonged consideration be given to relative 
values in the education and preparation’ of our 
young people before further drastic action is 
taken in severely reducing or eliminating such 
worth-while areas of study in the high school 
as are provided by the business subjects. 

The 1959 convention will be held in the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati on 
April 10 and 11. 

New officers were elected. The officers are 
shown on the photograph on the next page. 
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Ohio Business Teachers Association Officers 





Front Row, Left to Right: vice president, John Kuechenmeister, Western Hills"High School, Cincinnati; president, 
Mrs. Mary O. Houser, Libbey High School, Toledo; secretary-treasurer, Mildred Siefert, Cuyahoga Heights High 
School, Cleveland; advertising manager of the Ohio Business Teacher, Dorothy Miller, Zanesville High School. 

Back Row, Left to Right: editor of publications, Dr. Lohnie J. Boggs, Miami University, Oxford; assistant editor of 
publications, Mrs. Willadene Gorrell, Miami University, Oxford; business manager, Marguerite Appel, Ohio 


bee seme Athens; and membership chairman, John C. Roman, assistant supervisor of business education 
incinnati. 








Robert Bacon 
Completes Doctorate 


Robert V. Bacon was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Education in June of 1958. The 
title of his dissertation was “A Study of the 
Interest Patterns of Men Business Teachers 
in Public Secondary Schools.” This study, 
which was directed by Professor S. J. 
Wanous, chairman of the Business Education 
Department, University of California, Los 
Angeles, resulted in the development of an 
interest scale for men business teachers. It 
will be helpful in the guidance of prospective 
business educators. 

Dr. Bacon is a coordinator of admissions 
and records at Los Angeles Harbor Junior 


College, Los Angeles, California. He earned 
his Bachelor of Science in Business Adminis- 
tration and Master of Education, as well as 
his doctorate degree, at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Bacon is a member of the California 
Business Education Association. He is 
coauthor of a chapter of the N.B.T.A. Year- 
book of 1952 on the subject of public rela- 
tions in the junior college. Dr. Bacon has 
been a procedure analyist with Northrup 
Aircraft and a sales representative for the 
trucking division of International Harvester 
Company. 





independent of a textbook. 


Cincinnati 27 





New Rochelle, N. Y. 


BUSINESS PRACTICE 
This practice set may be used for general business or record keeping courses. It contains 62 transactions with 78 business 
forms required in keeping the records of a retail office supply and equipment store. It can be used with any textbook or 
List price, $1.76 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dalias 2 
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Job Preparation for all Students 


BUSINESS FILING 


Second 
Edition 


By Bassett and 
Agnew 














BUSINESS FILING provides training on the principles and techniques of 
filing, one of the most common duties in the business office. Appropriate 
coverage is given to the four basic filing systems: alphabetic, numeric, 
subject, and geographic. Specialized types of indexing and filing systems 


are treated without undue emphasis given to any system made by a par- 


ticular manufacturer. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE includes the materials for ten filing jobs to 
be completed under conditions comparable to those encountered in a busi- 
ness office. Provision is made for practice on four card-filing jobs and six 
correspondence-filing jobs. The course may be arranged for twenty, 
thirty, or forty class periods. 
Answer sheets are given for 


each jobto facilitate checking. 


A certificate is furnished 


free for each student. 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Armstrongs Retire 


J. Evan Armstrong, president and founder 
of Armstrong College, and Mrs. Esther Arm- 
strong officially retired from active leader- 
ship of Armstrong College, Berkeley, 
California, on July 1. Dr. Armstrong com- 
pleted forty years of active service and 
Mrs. Armstrong thirty-one years. 

John E. Armstrong, Jr., has been named 
executive vice president and general man- 
ager. Dr. Armstrong has accepted the title 
of president emeritus and. will remain as 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Dr. Armstrong was graduated from the 
Oklahoma Central State College in 1906. 

Armstrong College was founded in 1918. 
In 1923 the offerings of the college were ex- 
tended to include four-year professional 
college majors in accounting, business edu- 
cation, business management, secretarial 
administration, and world trade. The college 
first received recognition as a four-year 
teacher-degree training college by the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education in 1927. In 
1932 a four-year professional major in 
merchandising was organized. This was 
followed by the professional majors in 
advertising, credit management, finance and 
banking, industrial management, insurance, 
real estate and building, and sales manage- 
ment in 1940. The professional major of 
business journalism was established in 1946, 
and traffic management in 1947. More than 
18,000 students have had their training in 
Armstrong College. 

Mrs. Armstrong attended Brattleboro 
Business Institute, Brattleboro, Vermont; 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts; and Simons College, Boston. 
She was graduated from Boston University 
with a Bachelor of Secretarial Science degree. 


New Officers for 
Florida Business Teachers 


The Florida Business Education Associa- 
tion met in Miami Beach on April 25 and 
elected the following new officers: president, 
Edna Long, High School, Bartow; vice 
president, Carol Waggoner, University of 
Florida, Gainesville; secretary-treasurer, 
Edward Smith, Boone High School, Orlando; 
parlimentarian, Vera Lowery, Brewster High 
School, Tampa; and U.B.E.A. representa- 
tives, Edna Long, High School, Bartow, and 
Irma Turner, Chamberlain High School, 
Tampa. 
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Dual Honor for Emma Audesirk 


At the May meeting 
of the New Jersey Sec- 
ondary School Teachers 
Association Emma Aude- 
sirk of Northern Valley 
Regional High School, 
Demarest, New Jersey, 
was elected president. 

In addition to her new 
office, Miss Audesirk was 
honored by the Newark 
Chapter of the National 
Office Management As- 
sociation as “Business 
Teacher of the Year.” 

She is also a member of 
the Executive Board of 
the Eastern Business Teachers Association. 

Prior to her appointment as a teacher at 
Northern Valley Regional High School, 
Miss Audesirk was chairman of the Business 
Education Department at North Arlington 
High School, North Arlington, New Jersey. 








Miss Audesirk 


Connecticut Educators Honor 


E.B.T.A. President 


Paul Boynton, 1958 president of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association, was 
honored by the Connecticut Business Edu- 
cators’ Association at a luncheon during the 
E.B.T.A. convention in Boston, held at the 
Hotel Statler in April. 

During the luncheon Mr. Boynton was 
presented with a clock which contained a 
thermometer and a barometer. Dr. Dean 
Malsbary, president of C.B.E.A., mentioned 
the tremendous service Mr. Boynton has 
been to the business educators of Con- 
necticut both in his capacity as state con- 
sultant and as a personal friend. 


Upper Michigan Conference 


At the annual meeting of the Upper 
Peninsula Michigan Business Education 
Association the following officers were 
elected: president, Mrs. Rosemary Cum- 
mins, Northern Michigan College, Marquette; 
vice president, Willis Olson, High School, 
L’Anse, Michigan; and secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Edythe Haynes, High School, Gwinn. 

The theme of the program was “Better 
Business Education Curricula for the Upper 
Peninsula.” 
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20th CENTURY = \»_ 
TYPEWRITING = (“2===" 


There is never a dull moment in your classes when you use 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition. Each lesson is skillfully designed so that the stu- 
dent is constantly striving to better his technique, his speed, or his control. Every 
drill and problem has a definite purpose in the over-all development of a skillful 
typist. 


The directions in the seventh edition are clear, brief, and listed in a 1-2-3-step plan 
wherever possible. Various word counting devices are included to save time in 
figuring word rates. Bonus typing is provided throughout the book. Everything is 
done to insure that each student in your classes 
works at his own peak capacity from the beginning 
to the end of the book. You will be amazed and 
pleased with the results you get when you use the 
new seventh edition. 


PLUS THESE TIMESAVING MATERIALS: 
® 2 Workbooks 


® 16 Achievement Tests 





® Comprehensive Teachers’ Manual 


® Speed Chart, Honor Roll, Certificates, and Award Pins 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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John Pineault Elected 
Assistant Dean 





Announcement has 
been made that John L. 
Pineault has been elected 
assistant dean of the 
School of Commerce 
at Ferris Institute. 
Dr. Pineault will assist 
Dean Stephen J. Turille 
in planning and revising 
the business curriculum 
already established at 
the rapidly expanding 
school. He will teach 
law and business ad- 
ministration subjects and 
devote the other half of 
his time to administra- 
tive duties and curricular planning. 

Dr. Pineault has taught in the high schools 
of Massachusetts and has served on the 
faculties of the Packard School in New York; 
Teachers College in Mankato, Minnesota; 
and Northern Illinois University, DeKalb. 

He received his Bachelor’s degree from 
Salem College in Massachusetts, his Master’s 
degree from Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and his doctorate from 
Columbia University, New York City. 











Dr. Pineault 


Saunders Elected President 
of Norfolk College 


At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Norfolk College W. P. Saunders 
was elected to the office of president of the 
college effective July 1, 1958. 

Charles E. Palmer of Charleston, South 
Carolina, retiring president, has assumed the 
duties of chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Saunders is an alumnus of The Citadel 
and has attended Louisiana State University, 
Yale University, and Texas A. and M. Since 
1946 he has been in the field of business 
education and public accounting in the states 
of South Carolina, Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Virginia. Mr. Saunders is the immediate 
past president of the Norfolk Chapter of 
the National Office Manager’s Association, 
is immediate past president of the Virginia 
Council of Business Colleges, serves on the 
Board of Directors of the Southeastern 


Business College Association, and is an active 
member of the Norfolk Chamber of Com- 
merce Educational Committee. 
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Brother J. Alfred Leads 
Catholic Teachers 


At the meeting of the Catholic Business 
Education Association in Philadelphia on 
April 8-11 Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C., of 
Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, was elected president for a two-year 
term. Brother Alfred has been active for 
many years in the national group and also 
in the Southern and Midwest Units. He 
has served as president of the St. Louis Area 
Business Educators Association and presi- 
dent of the Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Business Teachers in St. Louis. 

Aftertwo years of service Brother Remigius, 
S. C., of Catholic High School, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, retires as president. 

Sister Irene de Lourdes, C.SJ., of 
St. Joseph’s Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, was re-elected vice 
president. 

The theme of the thirteenth annual con- 
vention was “Efficiency in the Business 
World — Responsibility of Teacher and 
Student.” All sessions were held in the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 
General chairman for the convention was 
Rev. Brother William, O.S.F., St. Francis 
College, Brooklyn, New York, chairman of 
the Eastern Unit of C.B.E.A. The local 
chairman was Reverend William Keeley, 
O.S.F.S., Northeast Catholic High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

An item of interest at the luncheon was 
the presentation of a plaque together with 
an honorary lifetime membership in the 
C.B.E.A. to Reverend Mother Dorothy, 
O. P., Dominican Commercial High School, 
Jamaica, New York. Mother Dorothy has 
been an active charter member of C.B.E.A. 
since its organization twelve years ago. 

Afternoon sessions on the first day of the 
convention were devoted to machine short- 
hand, the dictaphone, improving our secre- 
tarial practice course, and streamlining the 
bookkeeping process. 

A special college session was devoted to 
“Improving Our College Curriculum for 
Teachers.” Dr. James R. Meehan, chairman 
of the Department of Business Education, 
Hunter College, New York, was the 
moderator of the college session. 





WANTED: Please send to the editor of The Balance 
Sheet the dates and places of meetings planned by 
groups of business teachers for the fall. These will be 
published in the convention calendar in the October 
issue of this magazine. 


























New Jersey Elects Officers 


Officers for the New 
Jersey Business Educa- 
tion Association who 
were elected at the spring 
meeting are as follows: 
president, Mary F. Bier- 
stadt, Red Bank High 
School; vice president, 
Walter A. Brower, Rider 
College, Trenton; secre- 
tary, Florence Adamo, 
Vineland High School; 
and treasurer, A. Mar- 
garet Morrison, Union 
High School. 

Rose De Rosa, North- 
ern Valley Regional High 
School, Demarest, will serve as editor of the 
Business Education Observer, the official pub- 
lication of the association. 

The fall meeting of the association will be 
held at the Hotel Shelbourne in Atlantic City 
on Friday, November 7. The main speaker 
will be L. Millard Collins, manager of 
Educational Services, Electric Typewriter 
Division, International Business Machines 
Corporation. 








Mrs. Bierstadt 





New Kentucky Officers 


Ross C. Anderson, Moorehead State 
College, was elected president of the Ken- 
tucky Business Education Association at 
the annual meeting in Louisville on April 10. 
The officers and board members are as fol- 
lows: vice president, Mrs. Lucille Poyner, 
Reidland High School, Paducah; secretary, 
Alice Money, Ahrens Trade School, Louis- 
ville; board members, Orenoua Puccini, 
Bracken County High School, Brooksville; 
Mrs. Leola Johnson, Elizabethtown High 
School; and U.B.E.A. officer, Dr. Thomas 
Hogancamp, Murray State College, Murray. 





Chicago Officers 


The Chicago Business Teachers Associa- 
tion elected officers on May 10. Joseph 
Goodman of Wilson Junior College is the 
new president. Other officers are: first vice 
president, Helen Berlin, Schurz High School; 
second vice president, Florence Schwartz, 
Chicago Teachers College; secretary, 
Mrs. Ruth Thurn, Lindblom High. School; 
and treasurer, George Woll, Wright Junior 
College. 











PROJECTS IN CLERICAL PRACTICE is an 
illustrated textbook-workbook. It contains six 
projects as shown in the adjoining column. 
These projects provide a variety of activities 
involving clerical duties — writing checks; 
keeping a purchases invoice register and other 
business records; taking stock; calculating tax 
deductions; preparing cash register tallies, 
reports of past-due accounts, alphabetic and 
numeric indexes, and daily and periodic sum- 
mary sheets for salesmen; and handling com- 
plaints and making adjustments. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





* G weur lyme of hiaining for 
eclerical responsibilities. . 


PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL PRACTICE 


2nd Edition—By Goodfellow and leita 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 








The projects are as follows: 


Project 1 — The Variety Drug Store 
Project 2 — The Quality Grocery 
Project 3 — The Community Department Store 


Project 4— The Retail Jewelry and Appliance 
Company 


Project 5 — The Superior Baking Company 


Project 6 — The Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany 


PUBLISHING CO. 
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George T. Walker New President 
of Northeast Louisiana 
State College 


Announcement has 
been made that George 
T. Walker has been pro- 
moted to the position of 
president of Northeast 
Louisiana State College 
in Monroe. 

Dr. Walker’s previous 
position was as dean at 
Northwestern Louisiana 
State College in Natchi- 
toches. He has also 
taught at Louisiana 
State University, South- 
eastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, Southwestern 
Louisiana College, and 
Northeast Louisiana State College. From 
1940 to 1945 he was state supervisor of 
business education for Louisiana. 

Dr. Walker received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Northwestern State College, his Mas- 
ter’s and Doctor’s degrees at Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. He has a tre- 
mendous wealth of experience in teaching 
and in business and administration. 











Dr. Walker 


St. Louis Meeting 


At the meeting of the St. Louis Business 
Educators Association on April 26 Audrey 
Seibert, Roosevelt High School, was elected 
president. The other officers are: vice presi- 
dent, Nell Mabry, Central High School; 
secretary, Clara Mutschnick, Beaumont 
High School; and treasurer, Whynell Aston, 
O’Fallon Technical High School. 

The speaker for the morning was 
Dr. George E. Mowrer, director, Guidance 
Services, St. Louis Public Schools. 
Dr. Mowrer spoke on the topic ““The Three- 
Track Plan in Business Education (in 
St. Louis) and the Part That Guidance 
Plays.” 


Miss Alpha Iota Sorority of 1958 


Sharon Kay Neal of Orrick, Missouri, was 
selected “‘Miss Alpha Iota Sorority of 1958” 
at a convention representing five states 
which was held in Springfield, Missouri. 

Miss Neal is a graduate of Orrick High 
School and is an accounting major at 
Kansas City Business College, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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Business Teachers Association 
of New York State 
Elects Officers 


At the spring meeting of the Business 
Teachers Association of New York State 
the following officers were elected: president, 
Emily D. Thompson, Benjamin Franklin 
High School, Rochester; vice president, 
Mary Honcharik, Ithaca High School; 
corresponding secretary, Norma J. Kerper, 
Johnson City High School; recording secre- 
tary, Royann Salm, State College for 
Teachers, Albany; and treasurer, Wayne W. 
Pickett, Oneida High School. 

The next meeting of the Association will 
be held on November 1 at the Arlington 
Hotel in Binghamton, New York. 

The annual spring conference will be held 
at the Hotel Stuyvesant in Buffalo on May 1 
and 2, 1959. 


Tennessee Officers 


The Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Memphis 
on April 10 and 11. The new president, 
elected at that time, is Mrs. Henrietta Wade 
of Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro. The other new officers elected are 
as follows: first vice president, Charles G. 
Nix, Nashville West High School; second 
vice president, Mrs. Ray Kinslow, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; and secre- 
tary and treasurer, Dr. Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College, Nashville. 


ed 
Dr. Mary L. Bell 


Many persons in business education 
throughout the United States will be shocked 
to learn of the death of Dr. Mary LaVerne 
Bell of San Francisco State College. She 
died suddenly on June 5 at age thirty-nine. 

Dr. Bell was born and educated in Okla- 
homa. She obtained her B.S. degree from 
Central State College, her M.S. degree 
from Oklahoma State University, and her 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Okla- 
homa. She taught in several schools in 
Oklahoma before going to California. 

Dr. Bell was affectionately known by 
many people. She had a dynamic personality 
and was respected as a superior teacher. 
She was very active in professional affairs 
and was a popular writer of textbooks and 
professional articles. 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES 


A new plan for reviewing short- 
hand theory 


Four-word count for selected 
goa! transcriptions 


An introduction of interoffice 
communications before letters 


Related transcription skills 
developed through practical 
office-like applications 


Emphasis on developing ability 
to transcribe office-type dicta- 
tion 


Identical timed writings for 
typewriting and transcription 
to provide a comparison of typ- 
ing rate with transcription rate 


Information on handling tran- 
scription supplies and equip- 
ment 


Develops proficiency in han- 
dling various letter and report 
arrangements 


Use of color for emphasis and 
realism 
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ANNOUNCING 


SHORTHAND 


By Balsley and Wenous 


... builds office skill in transcription 









Third Edition 


RANSGRIP TION 
STUDIES 








TION STUDIES, Third Edition, is similar to that used in 
the previous edition that proved so effective in de- 
veloping transcription skill in easy, logical stages. Much 
new material based on suggestions of teachers has been 
added to strengthen the instructional program. 


The over-all organization of SHORTHAND TRANSCRIP- | 


The authors have recognized in the new third edition 
that transcription is one of the most complex jobs that 
office workers are asked to perform. Job competence 
in transcription is attained through a carefully developed 
skill-building plan emphasizing both speed and ac- 
curacy. Important related skills of proofreading, spell- 
ing, punctuating, and using words are integrated and 
correlated with the transcription training. Unfamiliar 
dictation material is included in the teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 2 
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George Cooper Elected 
Head of Department 


Announcement has been made that 
Dr. George K. Cooper has been promoted to 
the position of head of the Department of 
Business Education, School of Business, at 
the Western Michigan University, Kala- 
mazoo. The Department of Business 
Education is a department within the School 
of Business under the leadership of 
Dr. Arnold E. Schneider. The curricula 
offered by the Business Education Depart- 
ment includes a two-year secretarial program 
and a four-year secretarial administration 
program as well as undergraduate and gradu- 
ate business teaching training. 

Dr. Cooper has served as president of the 
Western Michigan District of the Michigan 
Education Association, president of Kappa 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, and member of 
the board of the Michigan Business Educa- 
tion Association. 


Anton President of 
Jersey City 
Education Association 


Charles J. Anton, bookkeeping and ac- 
counting teacher at Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, has been elected 
president of the Jersey City Education Asso- 
ciation. He was installed by Mayor Charles 
Witkowski at the spring meeting. 

Mr. Anton was formerly salary chairman 
of the association and had been successful 
in securing a new salary guide and adjust- 
ment of salaries. 

He is a graduate of St. Peter’s Preparatory 
High School and Villanova University and 
has an M.A. degree from Seton Hall Uni- 
versity. 


Connecticut Business 
Education Institute 


The Sixth Annual Business Education 
Institute was held on the campus of the 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, June 30 
to July 2. 

The Institute, under the direction of 
Dr. Dean Malsbary, was a three-day meeting 
designed to discuss current problems in 
business education. This year’s program 
theme was “Significant Developments in 
Subject Matter of Interest to Business 
Teachers.” 
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Miss Secretary of 1958 


Mary M. Smith, a technical secretary to 
Joseph Pelham, chief of the Test and In- 
spection Department of the Thiokol Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Redstone Division, Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, and a graduate of the North 
Alabama School of Commerce, on April 24 
was crowned “Miss Secretary of 1958.” 

The selection of the National Secretary 
took place at a special luncheon at the 
Sheraton-Carlton Hotel in Washington. The 
Honorable John J. Sparkman, senator from 
Alabama, was present to congratulate 
Mrs. Mary M. Smith on her victory. 

Runners-up in the contest were Johanne 
Curran, a graduate of Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C., secretary to Edward P. 
Morgan, national news commentator with 
the American Broadcasting Company; and 
Leatrice U. Youth, a graduate of Cannon’s 
School of Business in Honolulu, secretary to 
Major John Moran, chemical officer, Head- 
quarters, U. S. Army, Hawaii. 

Robert W. Sneden, vice president of the 
National Association and Council of Business 
Schools, introduced the three finalists at the 
luncheon and spoke about the aims and goals 
of the independent business colleges. 

The competition was sponsored by the 
National Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools, an organization of the top 450 
independent business colleges of the United 
States, to help focus attention on the vital 
contribution of the secretary to the American 
way of life. 


Dean Percy Retires 


On July 1 Dean Atlee L. Percy of Boston 
University retired after a long and honored 
career of forty-three years on the staff of that 
school. 

During his career at Boston University 
he served as teacher of accounting, head of 
the Department of Commercial Education, 
director of the summer session, chairman of 
the Department of Accounting of the College 
of Business Administration, treasurer, and 
dean. 

Dean Percy is a graduate of Boston 
University and obtained his Master’s degree 
from that school. He is a member of the bar 
of the state of Indiana and an author of 
textbooks in accounting. He is a past 


president of{ Eastern Business Teachers 
Association and New England High School 
Commercial Teachers Association. 
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National Council Meeting. The National 
Council of Pi Omega Pi held its annual 
spring meeting at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. At this meeting 
fraternity activities were discussed and plans 
were made for the biennial national meeting 
to be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois, next year. 

Delta Theta Chapter Installed. The Delta 
Theta Chapter of Pi Omega Pi was installed 
at the University of Hawaii in Honolulu this 
spring. Frances Lawrence served for the 


National Council as officer of installation. 





Left to Right: Dr. Adelaide Kauzer, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia; Hermon Baehr, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia; Dr. Ralf J. Thomas, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg; Barbara 
Baltz, president, Mu Chapter; Harvey J. Cooke, vice 
president, Mu Chapter; and Dr. E. C. McGill, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. 


Pi Omega Pi News 





Eleven members were initiated in the 
service at Hemenway Hall on the campus. 

Award for Kansas State Teachers College. 
Mu Chapter, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, is the 1958 winner of the annual 
Pi Omega Pi national chapter award. The 
bases upon which judging is done are nation- 
al, community, and local projects, publica- 
tions, and reports to national officers. 


Mu Chapter has ranked high for the past 
several years, and this year was presented 
the tréphy by Dr. Ralf Thomas of Kansas 
State Teachers College in Pittsburgh. 





Front Row, Left to Right: Ellen Togo, Harriet Nakamoto, 
Mary Lum, Frances Lawrence, and Genevieve Clark. 


Back Row, Left to Right: Ruth Adaniya, Doris Imamoto, 
Mei Quin Lee, Floyd Feusse, Jade Tom, Audrey-Ann 
Char, MaefHirano,fand Alma Hayashi. 





Left to Right: organizer, Hulda Vaaler, University of South Dakota, Vermillion; editor, Dr. Ralf Thomas, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg; past president, Mina M. Johnson, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana; president, Dr. Audrey V. Dempsey, East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina; vice president, 
Dr. James T. Blanford, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; secretary-historian, Wilverda Hodel, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; treasurer, Dr. Norman Kallaus, State University of Iowa, Iowa City; and 
student representative, Oliver Williams, East Carolina College. 








Problem-Solving Typewriting Rates 
(Continued from page 16) 


ness by making available a more qualified 
prospective employee; not only in type- 
writing ability, but in an overall economic 
and general understanding of our ““American 
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way of life.” It is not enough that we teach 
subject matter; we must also teach honesty, 
good morals, loyalty, and many of the other 
qualities which are desirable in all people. 
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Bryant & Stratton — 
La Salle Merger 


Bryant and Stratton College and LaSalle 
Extension University have:been merged. 
Bryant and Stratton College has moved to 
new quarters in the LaSalle Building at 
417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


LaSalle Extension University was founded 
in 1908 by the late Jesse Grant Chapline. 
It is one of the leading home study schools 
in the country and its accounting training is 
famous nationally. LaSalle also holds resi- 
dence classes in Chicago for those preparing 
for the Uniform Certified Public Accountant 
Examination prepared by the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants. 
LaSalle alumni are found in all parts of this 
country and Canada. Nearly 5000 LaSalle 
alumni have passed state examinations for 
certified public accountants. 


On October 10, 1956, Bryant and Stratton 
College celebrated the 100th anniversary of 
its founding with a dinner at the University 
Club for representatives of the Chicago high 
schools which were likewise celebrating 
their 100th anniversary. Bryant and Strat- 
ton College, now entering its 102nd year, had 
belonged to the same family for four genera- 
tions. The college was founded by Henry 
Beadman Bryant and his brother-in-law, 
Henry Dwight Stratton. Horace Mann 
lectured to the first class. P. R. Spencer, 
founder of the Spencerian system of chirog- 
raphy, was the college’s instructor in 
penmanship. Bryant and Stratton College 
has had more than 200,000 alumni. 


At a recent board of directors meeting, 
Bryant and Stratton officers were elected as 
follows: president, E. J. Kendall; vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, R. G. Cornwell; 
vice president, T. K. Elliott; treasurer, 
Harold W. Young; and secretary and dean, 
L. C. Doak. May Denneny is principal. 
Miss Denneny was a student at Toronto 
University, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. She 
has had extensive teaching experience in 
high schools and private business schools. 
She has also had experience as a private 
secretary and office manager. She came to 
Bryant and Stratton College in 1954 and 
became its principal in 1957. 


In 1958 LaSalle is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary. It is a charter member of the 
National Home Study Council, Washington, 
D. C., and is accredited by the Accrediting 
Commission of the Council. According to 
President E. J. Kendall of LaSalle, more 
than 20,000 new students enroll each year 
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with LaSalle from every state in the union, 
every province of Canada, and from all over 
the world. The average age of LaSalle 
students is twenty-eight. 

William Bethke, vice chairman of the 
board of directors and formerly vice presi- 
dent, secretary, and director of instruction 
of LaSalle, is an appointee of Governor 
Stratton of the State of Illinois as a member 
of the Illinois Private Business Schools 
State Board. Other LaSalle officers are: 
director of advertising and sales promotion, 
R. G. Cornwell; and vice president, secre- 
tary, and educational director, Lowell G 
Doak. Elizabeth Taylor is director of secre- 
tarial training. 

e o . 


New York City Convention 


Over 1200 teachers 
and supervisors of busi- 
ness subjects in public 
and private schools of 
New York City and vi- 
cinity attended the 
Thirty-Eighth Annual 
Convention of the Com- 
mercial Education As- 
sociation at the Hotel 
Statler, New York, 
Saturday, May 10, 1958. 

A. Jack Kestenbaum, 
retiring president, pre- 
sided. 

The convention theme, 
“Business Education To- 
day,” was developed at a series of morning 
section meetings in which the participating 
groups included the Accounting and Law 
Teachers Association, Pitman Commercial 
Teachers Association, Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers Association, Distributive Educa- 
tion Association, and Private Business 
School Association. 

Certificates of honorary life membership 
were presented at the convention luncheon 
to Superintendent of Schools William Jansen 
and thirty business teachers and chairmen 
retiring this year. 

Murry Weinman of Central Commercial 
High School was elected president of the 
Commercial Education Association for the 
1958-59 school year. Other newly elected 
officers included: first vice president 
Sigmund Pfeffer, New Utrecht High School; 
second vice president, Nathaniel Shaw, 
Riverside Business and Secretarial School; 
and executive board member-at-large, 
Margaret Killelea, Bayside High School. 














Mr. Weinman 
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The Secret of American Production. (Re- 
leased in 1956.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture was 
produced by the National Education Program under the 
direction of Dr. George S. Benson. The photographic 
producers were Fotovox, Inc. This film is No. 10 ina 
series of 13 films entitled “American Adventure Series” 
which is designed to create a better understanding of 
the American way of life. It can be shown in 124% 
minutes. 


Summary. “The Secret of American Production” 
shows why the unique mechanism which activates the 
American way of life produces such good material re- 
sults for its people. Five elements in the American 
production mechanism are examined: (1) freedom to 
work, (2) freedom to dream, (3) freedom to compete, 
(4) freedom to advance, and (5) freedom to invest. 

In Socialism and Communism, the worker is a cog 
in a machine; he works where the planners assign him. 
In America he has the choice of occupations; thus hap- 
piness in his job and incentive to improve. If he dreams 
up an idea —as did Edison and Ford — he can go as 
far as he’s capable of going. 

“The Secret of American Production” illustrates how 
the freedom to advance gives American production 
screened management. Highest capability and efficiency 
are requirements. Freedom to invest which has brought 
about the highest industrial tool expenditure in the 
world — making possible higher productivity and higher 
wages — is alsc depicted. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for 
courses in American citizenship and for classes in eco- 
nomics, social studies, and civics. 


Sale or Rental. “The Secret of American Production” 
is available at a rental price of $2 and a selling price of 
$60. Request from the National Education Program, 
Motion Picture Division, 815 East Center Street, 
Searcy, Arkansas. A teachers’ discussion guide is 
available free of charge. 


Colorful Typing Posters. (1957.) Two new sets 
of posters, each poster printed in red and black, are 
now available to add color and variety to class bulletin 
boards. There are six posters in each set. 

Summary. ‘These posters were prepared to add a 
touch of color to the class bulletin board and, at the 
same time, inject a little humor into the typing room 
by pointing out desirable typing techniques and work 
habits. A humorous verse is printed on each*poster to 
clarify its meaning. 

Recommended Use. The new Colorful Typing Posters 
are recommended for all typewriting classrooms. They 
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are also useful in office practice, guidance, and cooper- 
ative training classes. 

Sale. Set #1, which includes the following: “Punchy 
Paul” (Listen for the bell), “Glamor Gal,” “Dreamy 
Dora,” “Slap "Em Down Sue” (Watch that wrist 
action), “Peepin’ Tom” (Eyes on copy), and “‘More 
Tap, Less Yap,” sells for $1. 

Set #2 also sells for $1. This set includes: “Sulky 
Sal,” “Be Tidy,” “Be Loyal,” “The Gum Chewer,” 
“Tardy Tess”,(Late to class), and “Be a Clam” (Don’t 
gossip). 

Both sets"may be obtained by writing to Poster 
Visual Aids, Business Teachers Guide, Dept. B, 
58 Union Street, Milford, New Hampshire. 


Shining Heart. (Released in 1955.) This 16-mm. 
sound motion picture in color was produced by the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. The film may be shown in 32 minutes, 


Summary. The setting for building this color film 
is in the boss’s office of the steel plant, with department 
directors offering helpful suggestions for presenting 
the story of steel. The story of stainless steel and its 
many uses takes the viewer on a series of trips through 
different plants (candy factory, newspaper plant, “won- 
der drug” plant, etc.). 

This film illustrates in an interesting manner the 
need for developing good public relations between em- 
ployer and employee. As the film story continues, the 
employees of the steel plant are made to feel the 
importance of their job in producing stainless steel. 
The many products for which stainless steel is used 
are presented in a step-by-step manner. To be certain 
that no employee interests are overlooked, the many uses 
of stainless steel are illustrated: (a) mechanical equip- 
ment, (b) the home, (c) health, including drugs, hos- 
pitals, medical equipment, instruments, etc. 

The film story closes showing the need for building 
laboratories for research purposes. For continuous 
growth, research experiments must be carried on con- 
tinually to improve the quality of steel and stee 
products. 

Recommended Use. “Shining Heart” can be used to 
a good advantage in general business, vocational] guid- 
ance, and geography courses. It will also prove inter- 
esting for adult groups where the value of good public 
relations between employer and employee is to be 
emphasized. 

Sale and Rental. This film may be obtained from 
Syndicated Films, 1022 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh‘ 19, 
Pennsylvania. 
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APPLIED 
ECONOMICS 


New 5th Edition * By J. H. Dodd 


Here is a vividly written book that presents funda- 
mental economic principles in a nontechnical manner. 


Clear, descriptive material applies the principles to 





everyday situations with which students are unfamiliar. 
An understanding of the nature of business, money and 
credit, and similar matters is developed before spending, 
saving, and using consumer services are covered. 
Government, taxation, and other economic systems are 
delayed until the student has a firm understanding of 


the simpler tundamentals. 


Everything is done in APPLIED ECONOMICS to hold 
the student's interest and to promote learning. Eftective 
illustrations and interesting graphic material are used 


throughout the book. 


These helpful aids are available for the classroom — 


Workbook — provides a review of the textbook material and applications 
to real economic problems. 


Achievement tests— give a valuable testing program to help insure 
mastery of the principles covered. 


Teachers’ manual—contains comprehensive teaching helps and is 
furnished free. 
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Reflections on Business Education. 1957. 
This 16-page booklet contains the observations or 
findings by Paul S. Lomax presented as the Sixteenth 
Annual Delta Pi Epsilon Lecture, New York, New 
York, April 19, 1957. The Lecture is arranged in the 
following sections: (1) Introduction with the Historical 
Beginnings of Delta Pi Epsilon; (2) Our Guidance 
Service to Students to Meet the Needs of General 
Business and Vocational Business Education; (3) Need 
for Follow-up Studies; (4) For Cooperation of Business 
Leaders; (5) To Maintain a Related Program of Office 
and Marketing Education; (6) Improvement of Pro- 
fessional Aids to Business Teachers including Yearbook 
Aid, Magazine Aids, Testing Aid, Business Teacher 
Education Aids, Research Aids. You may order this 
booklet from the South-Western Publishing Company 
office that serves your district. Price, 50 cents. 


Teaching Tools. 1957. This new 139-page, cloth- 
bound publication was written by Harold R. Bottrell, 
Professor of Education, University of Houston. The 
book is designed to serve either as a class text in de- 
partments of education, or as a class reference and 
guide book for practical on-the-job use. The following 
subject units are stressed: (1) On Getting Started; 
(2) Community Resources: Basic Considerations: 
(3) Community Resources Inventory and Index; 
(4) Field Trips; (5) Resource Persons; (6) Community 
Resources Directories; (7) Community Resources Maps; 
and (8) Resource Units. A comprehensive bibliography 
is also included in the back part of the book. Order 
from The Boxwood Press, P. O. Box 7171, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania. The list price is $3.75, less 
20 per cent educational discount to teachers and book 
stores. 


Moderns Make Money Behave. This 23-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet contains interesting in- 
formation and illustrations to aid students in following 
a controlled plan for spending. Separate units include: 
(a) You and Your Money, (b) Your Family Money, 
and (c) Protecting the Family Future. With a sug- 
gested chart for estimating weekly expenditures and a 
weekly living allowance, students will become aware of 
everyday living costs. When a saving plan is started, 
important types of savings are illustrated and en- 
couraged. This interesting booklet can be used to a 
good advantage in general business classes, guidance 
courses, and home economics or family-living courses. 
It may be obtained upon request by writing to the 
Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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American Capitalism. 1958. This is a new 128] 
page, paper-bound booklet prepared by the Counci- 
for Advancement of Secondary Education. It is the 
first teaching-learning unit in the Case Economic 
Literacy Series designed to meet the challenge of young 
citizens. The booklet is adequately supplied with 
illustrations, thought-provoking questions, and teaching 
aids. The subject matter content is focused on adoles- 
cent interests. In language and content it is economics 
for the high school student. It is not a watered-down 
college text, but a special creation for the senior high 
school. The following major units are included after 
trial runs in 190 high school classrooms in 44 states 
with revisions made in the light of teacher and student 
experience: (1) Why an Economic Organization? 
(2) American Capitalism: Its Foundations; (3) How 
an Economy is Co-ordinated by Free Markets; (4) How 
the Level of Economic Activity is Determined in the 
American Economy; (5) The American Economy: 
Modified Free Enterprise; (6) Appraising the American 
Economy; and (7) Your Role of Citizens in a Capitalist 
Democratic Society. A free copy is available upon 
request. Additional copies are available at 50 cents 
each with a discount allowed on orders for ten or more 
copies. Order from: Council for Advancement of 
Secondary Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Vocational Division Bulletin #260. 1956. This 
19-page bulletin was prepared by Distributive Educa- 
tion for Youth Work Experience Laboratories. It was 
prepared primarily for distributive education classes, 
but much of its content will be of interest to other 
teachers planning a work-experience program. The 
topics covered are: (a) part-time experience and those 
responsible for its effectiveness; (b) locating and 
selecting work stations; (c) establishing work stations; 
(d) managing work stations; and (e) assigning and 
improving work stations. Copies are available at 
15 cents each. Order from U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Division of Public Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. Catalog No. FS5.123:260. 


Lettering for Extension Visual Aids. 1958. 
This 12-page pamphlet suggests lettering techniques 
useful to anyone making posters, flashcards, flannel- 
graphs, charts, and other visual aids. Various methods 
of lettering are described and illustrated with helpful 
suggestions for obtaining the desired results. Catalog 
No. A 1.76:22/2. Price, 10 cents. Order from U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Division of Public Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 
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for a general course 





in office practice... 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


SECOND EDITION 





By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 


.. . available with a 
workbook, tests, and an 
optional filing set 
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Here is a teachable book that 
provides practical training for of- 
fice occupations. It covers all the =. 
common and basic office duties 
and procedures except those deal- 
ing with dictation and transcrip- 
tion. CLERICAL OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE integrates the information from other courses and develops many new skills 
and knowledges. The student is given the ‘‘know-how” of office occupations with 
a broad understanding of cffice routines and procedures. 





Emphasis is placed on the development of those personal qualities that will be 
valuable on the job — grooming, manners, speech, and getting along with others. 
There is also an appendix of five sections covering abbreviations, punctuation, 
spelling and word choice, grammar, and reference books. 
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Reverse English 


A young lady at a finishing school after a visit with 
a friend inadvertently came home with the wrong 
umbrella. Whereupon she sat down and wrote the 
following highly cultured note: 

‘Miss Jones presents her compliments to Miss Smith 
and begs to say that she has an umbrella which isn’t 
mine, so if you have one which isn’t hers, no doubt, 
they are the ones.” 

ee e@ 


An Eye-Opener 


The father played possum while his youngsters tried 
their best to rouse him from a Sunday afternoon nap 
to take them for a promised walk. Finally, his five- 
year-old son pried open one of his eyelids, peered care- 
fully, then reported: “‘He’s still in there.” 


A Good Memory 


The woman was taking out a life insurance policy 
and trying to answer the innumerable questions to the 
best of her knowledge. 

‘‘Now, what,” queried the insurance man, 
consider to be your maximum weight?” 

“Hmmm ...I should say about 148 pounds,” she 
answered. 

“And your minimum weight?” 

The woman paused, perplexed, and then beamed. 

“Oh, of course — 8 pounds, 7 ounces.” 


“do you 


Rule of the Month 


Drive carefully: 
front of you. 


Watch the car in back of the one in 
e ee 


The Absent-Minded Professor 


“This afternoon we shall take Mr. Frog apart and 
see what makes him croak,” said the professor to his 
zoology class. “I have a frog in my pocket to be used 
as a specimen.” 

He reached into his pocket and drew out a paper 
bag, the contents of which he emptied on the table. 
Out rolled a badly squashed ham sandwich. 

The professor mopped his brow. “My goodness!” 
he stammered. “I distinctly remember eating my 
lunch.” 
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Progress 


“I’m Brave Hawk,” said the Indian Chief, intro- 
ducing himself to a paleface. 

“This is my son, Fighting Bird,” he continued, 
this is my grandson, Four-Engined Bomber.” 


“and 


Safe by a Nose 


A dyed-in-the-wool baseball fan was persuaded by 
friends to go to the horse races. Being a beginner, he 
picked a 50-to-1 long-shot and put $2 on the nose. 
Coming into the stretch the long-shot horse was neck 
and neck with the favorite. As they neared the wire 
for a photo finish, the baseball man hollered, “Slide, 
you bum! Slide!” 


The Right Expression 
First Cannibal — “Gosh, I forgot the roast! 
missionary is burning.” 
Second Cannibal — “Holy smoke!” 


The 


Too Much for Him 


A little girl came running into the house crying, 
“Mother, daddy’s lying on the porch. I think he’s 
unconscious. He’s holding a paper in his hand and 
there’s a round box beside him.” 

“Oh, that’s wonderful,” answered the mother, “my 
new hat has come.” 


Good Deed for the Day 


“It is the duty of everyone to make at least one 
person happy each day,” said the Sunday School 
teacher. “Have you done so, Freddy?” 

“Yes,” said Freddy promptly. 

“Good! What did you do?” asked the consi. 

“T went to see my Aunt Mary, and she was happy 
when I went home.” 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced educator available for execu- 
tive or instructional post in January, 1959, or possibly 
sooner. Versed in all business subjects. Former school 
president, accountant, attorney, author, coordinator, 
direct mail, foreign student registrations. Exceptionally 
successful with students. Address, No. 10. 


Middle-aged male desires a situation as private busi- 
ness school manager. Successful experience in all phases 
of business school operation, including management. 
All replies confidential. Address, No. 11. 





Woman teacher, middle-aged, with B. A. degree and 
twenty-five years of teaching experience, desires position 
in accredited business school or high school. Specialties 
are shorthand, bookkeeping, and typewriting. Available 
in September. Address, No. 12. 





Man teacher wishes to make a teaching connection 
for the fall term in college or high school. Has Penn- 


sylvania certificate for accounting, bookkeeping, social 

studies, social sciences, commercial mathematics, Eng- 

lish, public speaking, and French. Mature with the best 

~— and reference. Philadelphia area. Address, 
o. 13. 


A progressive, successful, certified male teacher and a 
licensed public accountant, with B.A., LL.B., and M.A. 
degrees, desires teaching position in a university, a senior 
or junior college, or a reputable business college. Has 
had ten years of successful business experience and 
twenty years of teaching experience. Has taught all 
commercial courses, but is especially well qualified to 
teach accounting, business law, business English, Gregg 
shorthand, and typewriting. Address, No. 14. 


FOR SALE 


Eighty walnut and oak commercial desks for sale 
cheap. Hinged tops, perfect condition. Address, No. 15. 





Stenotype Machine in excellent condition for sale. 
Price, $50. Address, William M. Hill, Jr., Route 1, Louis- 
burg, North Carolina. 











Robert Ferguson Appointed 
Head of Department 


Announcement has been made by the 
registrar that Dr. Robert L. Ferguson has 
been appointed head of the Department of 
Business Education at Western [Illinois 
University, Macomb, succeeding Dr. Clyde 


Beighey, who is retiring. Dr. Ferguson has 
been a member of the business education 
staff at Western Illinois University for eleven 
years. The Doctorate degree was granted 
him in 1954 by New York University. 








Connecticut Business Teachers 


Elect Officers 


At the Fifty-Fourth Annual Convention 
of the Connecticut Business Educators’ 
Association the following officers were 
elected: president, Agnes K. Fahey, head of 
the Business Education Department, 
Middletown High School; vice president, 
Charles Seney, Putnam High School; secre- 
tary, Helen K. D’Apice, Middletown High 
School; and treasurer, Josephine Cribbins, 
Amity High School, Woodbridge. 

The meeting consisted of four panel groups 
of teachers, authors, and businessmen. 

The theme of the convention was ““What’s 
New in Business Education.” 
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Cleveland Area Officers 


At the April meeting of the Cleveland 
Area Business Teachers Association Pauline 
Bloomquist of Fenn College was elected 
president. Anne Neville of Garfield Heights 
High School is the new vice president and 
S. Lee Hope, Cuyahoga Heights High School 
is the new secretary-treasurer. Executive 
board members include: Lucille Cott, John 
Hay High School; Jay Ray Gates, Dyke- 
Spencerian College; Helen Gibson, John 
Adams High School; Ellsworth Holden, 
James Ford Rhodes High School; Mildred C. 
Siefert, Cuyahoga Heights High School; 
Edward E. Kral, John Marshall High School; 
and Mrs. Myrtle Crady, Brush High School. 
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Fourth Edition — By R. R. Aurner 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH, Fourth Edition, is a thor- 
oughly modern and carefully planned book that is designed to 
meet the needs of the modern high school youth. It provides a 
practical review of basic English and a functional presentation of 
business applications. It is widely used as the basic textbook for 
the business English course and for a practical course in English 
for all students. 

Many fresh and stimulating improvements are made in the 
new fourth edition. An entirely new opening unit on gaining 
personal power through effective English immediately motivates 
the student's interest in the course. Oral English is covered early 
so the student can apply what he has learned in his school activities 
and personal life. Grammar and punctuation are covered in a 
simplified, direct, forceful way with plenty of drill and with applica- 
tion based on a business background. After 
covering the mechanics of business letters, the 
student progresses from the learning of the 
simpler types to the more complex types. Each 
type is developed and explained so that a 
usable skill is acquired. 


Optional ‘‘Study Projects’ (workbook) is available. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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ARITHMETIC 
SKILL BUILDER 


By Milton S. Briggs 


Here is a really practical workbook 
containing a series of fundamental 
drills and applications. It is designed 
as a thorough review of fundamental 
arithmetic. There are seventy-five 
exercises covering drills on addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, 
fractions, aliquot parts, interest, and 
percentage. The fundamentals are 
also applied to practical problems. 
The exercises and tests can be torn 


out for checking and scoring. 


A suggested time is given for each 
exercise and each test to encourage 
the development of speed along with 
accuracy. Many practical short cuts 
are explained and used. The exer- 
cises and tests are written in script 
as a guide for the student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 


Cincinnati 27 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Robert Winger Promoted 


Dr. Lynn M. Bartlett, 
state superintendent of 
public instruction, an- 
nounced the appoint- 
ment of Robert M. 
Winger, assistant state 
director of vocational 
education since 1951, to 
the position of assistant 
superintendent and state 
director of vocational ed- 
ucation. 

Mr. Winger is a native 
of Indiana and received 
his Master’s degree from 
Wayne State University 
in Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Winger has had extensive business 
teaching experience, having taught in Port- 
land, Indiana, and the Detroit School 
System. He became a member of the State 
Department of Public Instruction in 1943. 














Mr. Winger 


New Akron Area Business 
Teachers Association 





Mrs. Lillian Artola, 
Akron East High School, 
was elected president of 
the newly-formed Akron 
Area Business Teachers’ 
Association. Other of- 
ficers of the association 
are: vice president, 
Lefterie Moskovis, Akron 
South High School; and 
secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Virginia Farkas, 
Akron Garfield High 
School. 

Membership in this 
association is open to 
any business teacher in 
the Akron area, including teachers and 
administrators in high schools, universities, 
private business schools, and _ parochial 
schools. 

Mrs. Artola has appointed a committee to 
formulate policy and to plan activities for 
the school year. This committee consists of 
Mrs. Audra Tucker, Akron University; 
Josephine Zook, Barberton High School; 
Anna Mae Flint, Akron Garfield High 
School; and Rose Crano, Akron North High 
School. 














Mrs. Artola 
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TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES AND 
SHORT CUTS, Second Edition, 

by MacClain and Dame 

Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a 
fifteen-minute timed writing with a warm-up 
drill and a follow-up exercise. The timed 
writings also provide specific training in tech- 
niques and short cuts. 


101 TYPEWRITING TIMED WRITINGS 
by Thompson and Phillips 

Each of the five parts contains speed-building 
drills, plus twenty timed writings. Part 6 
contains one long timed writing suitable for 
an hour's test. 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS, Second 
Edition, by Wanous 
A paper-bound book of 62 pages for beginning 
or advanced students, recommended for cor- 
recting bad habits, developing good habits, 
and developing speed. 


BUSINESS LETTER TYPING by Bowman 


A paper-bound book to provide further train- 
ing in the mechanical preparation of business 
and personal-business letters. Adequate prac- 
tice is provided on each style and length of 
letter. All letters are from business offices 
with necessary editorial changes for correct- 
ness. 


SPEED TYPING, Third Edition, by Bell 


A paper-bound book of 76 pages designed for 
supplementary selective drills for speed work 
or for a short intensive speed course. 


STATISTICAL TYPING, Second Edition, 
by Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing 
problems, drills, and tests in tabulations. 
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